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Week Ending Friday, June 2, 1989 


Statement on United States Action 
Against Foreign Trade Barriers 


May 26, 1989 


Today the United States Trade Repre- 
sentative [Carla A. Hills] will submit to the 
Congress a report concerning actions to be 
taken under the so-called Super 301 provi- 
sions of the Omnibus Trade and Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1988. Those provisions pro- 
vide that priority practices and countries 
shall be identified for the self-initiation of 
investigations under section 301. 

I have discussed this matter extensively 
with Ambassador Hills and the other mem- 
bers of the Economic Policy Council. We 
agreed that the Super 301 provisions should 
be used (1) as a tool to open foreign mar- 
kets and (2) in support of the objectives of 
the United States in the ongoing Uruguay 
round of trade negotiations of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This ap- 
proach is designed to be consistent with the 
intent of Congress in drafting the legisla- 
tion. 

The list below indicates the specific prior- 
ity practices and countries that can most 
effectively be the subjects of investigations 
under section 301. The priority practices 
are grouped under headings that corre- 
spond to major types of trade barriers and 
distortions the United States is working to 
eliminate in the Uruguay round. The priori- 
ty countries have been selected on the basis 
of the number and pervasiveness of signifi- 
cant barriers to U.S. exports. 


SUPER 301 PRIORITY PRACTICES AND 
COUNTRIES 


Quantitative restrictions/import 
licensing 


1. Licensing of agricultural and 


manufactured products Brazil 


Government procurement 


ee ee Japan 
3. Supercomputers 


SUPER 301 PRIORITY PRACTICES AND 
COouUNTRIES—Continued 


Standards 
4. Forest products 


Services 
5. Insurance 


Investment 
6. Investment restrictions 


A satisfactory resolution of the above 
issues will significantly advance the objec- 
tives of U.S. trade policy. Our goal is to 
open markets and to eliminate trade bar- 
riers. We oppose protectionism in any and 
all forms. Therefore, I urge the Govern- 
ments of Japan, India, and Brazil to work 
constructively with us to resolve these 
issues expeditiously. The process of investi- 
gating and negotiating with priority coun- 
tries on each of the priority practices will 
begin by June 16. 

We also considered carefully a large 
number of practices that are not listed. In 
several cases, we decided that we could 
best pursue remedying these practices mul- 
tilaterally in the GATT or in the Uruguay 
round of trade negotiations. Two examples 
are EC airbus subsidies and Japanese rice 
quotas. 

The Uruguay round of the GATT contin- 
ues to be the centerpiece of our trade strat- 
egy. While the lack of effective multilateral 
rules and enforcement mechanisms has 
forced us to resort to section 301, we look 
forward to the day when such actions will 
be unnecessary. 

Finally, I want to announce today a sepa- 
rate administration initiative with Japan. I 
have directed the Secretaries of State and 
Treasury and the U.S. Trade Representative 
to form a high-level committee to include 
Commerce, Labor, and other interested 
agencies to propose negotiations with Japan 
on structural adjustment matters. Such mat- 
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ters include structural impediments to 
trade, balance-of-payments adjustment, and 
such issues as bid-rigging, market allocation, 
and group boycotts. These negotiations 
would initially focus on major structural 
barriers to imports, such as rigidity in the 
distribution system and pricing mecha- 
nisms. The negotiations sought by the 
United States in this Structural Impedi- 
ments Initiative will address broader issues 
and will take place outside section 301, 
which appropriately deals with the investi- 
gation and resolution of particular unfair 
trade practices. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Rome, Italy 


May 26, 1989 


Well, let me begin by thanking all of you 
and my personal friend, my good friend, 
Prime Minister De Mita, for welcoming us 
to Italy at this late hour. 

Since ancient times, the saying goes, “All 
roads lead to Rome.” And that’s still true. 
And it is very fitting that here I begin my 
first step on this first trip to Europe as 
President of the United States. Italy has 
long been a wellspring of Western culture 
and Western values, fostering the alliance 
and a more unified Europe. I hope that our 
visit to Rome will demonstrate just how 
strongly the United States respects and ap- 
preciates Italy’s role as a staunch ally and as 
a constant friend. 

When our common security has been 
threatened, you have been ready to 
strengthen the alliance. And when Europe 
appeared ready to loosen the ties that sus- 
tained it, you kept these important transat- 
lantic ties alive and strong. And when con- 
flict has threatened, you have been in the 
front ranks of those searching for solutions. 
The bond between the United States and 
Italy runs deep. It’s a bond of family, of 
culture, of shared interests, and common 
vision. The world around us is changing, 
but we can be sure that our friendship will 
endure. 

Mr. Prime Minister, when we last met, 
we talked of new developments around the 
world: of change in the East, of new oppor- 
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tunities for arms reduction, of the growing 
unity of Europe. And in recent weeks, I’ve 
spoken of America’s vision for world peace. 
I have said that we are prepared to move 
beyond containment, toward policy that 
works to bring the Soviet Union into the 
community of nations. We will be actively 
engaged in Eastern Europe, promoting 
measures to encourage political and eco- 
nomic liberalization in Poland. The United 
States welcomes a stronger and more 
united Europe. We believe, as I know you 
do, that European unity and the transatlan- 
tic partnership reinforce each other. 

Over the next 2 days, we'll have the op- 
portunity to engage in renewed dialog, as 
partners, certainly as friends. And I hope 
that our conversations are shaped by our 
shared expectations for the future and by 
our determination to see our future suc- 
ceed. 

I am delighted to be back in Rome. 
Thank you again for this warm welcome. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:27 p.m. on 
the tarmac at Ciampino Airport. 


Remarks to Students at the American 
Seminary at the Vatican 


May 27, 1989 


What a neat welcome, thank you. [Ap- 
plause] I’ve got to go to supper, come on 
here. [Applause] What a wonderful wel- 
come. You remember the old American ex- 
pression, often said of a group or an individ- 
ual, “He hasn’t got a prayer.” Well—{/augh- 
ter|—I am delighted to meet an audience 
about whom that will never be said. 
[Laughter] What a wonderful, wonderful 
welcome. 

I'll just say a couple of things. Barbara 
and I want to thank you for this warm wel- 
come, this touch of America to our Europe- 
an tour. And we’re touched. When I heard 
from my friend, Frank Shakespeare, our 
Ambassador, how many would be here, I 
was surprised and touched. 

As you know, I’ve just had an audience 
with His Holiness Pope John Paul II. He 
was so generous with his time and so gener- 
ous with his thinking and imparted to me 
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once again his views on world peace and his 
views on how perhaps we can all work to- 
gether to help in that regard. He has devot- 
ed his whole life to serving God. And the 
things that we focused on in this meeting 
were broad questions of peace and freedom 
and justice as they apply, or might be ap- 
plied, all around the world. So, it’s a talk 
that I'll long remember. I leave once again 
inspired by his moral and spiritual leader- 
ship, and I know that that same leadership 
inspires everyone here—all of you, certain- 
ly, as well as has your faith, I might say, in 
an Almighty through whom all things are 
possible. 

I wish you well. I'd like—lest you don’t 
recognize him—to introduce not all of my 
colleagues but our distinguished Secretary 
of State, my friend, Jim Baker over here. 
Next to him is my Chief of Staff, Governor 
John Sununu. And then next to him is Gen- 
eral Brent Scowcroft, my national security 
adviser. I’m sure most of you recognize our 
Ambassador to the Vatican, Frank Shake- 
speare, and his daughter with him. 

Bless you all. Thank you for this warm, 
warm welcome. 


[At this point, the seminarians broke into a 
spontaneous rendition of “God Bless Amer- 
ica.”’| 

Bless you all. Thank you for this warm, 
warm welcome. And it makes me deter- 
mined to leave here, inspired as I am, re- 
double our efforts in every way possible for 
world peace, for strength, for the family, for 
freedom of religion, and all the things that 
everybody here believes in. Thank you for 
such a warm, cordial welcome. I can’t tell 
you how good it makes me feel. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:18 p.m. in 
the Sala Clementina at the Vatican. 


Toast at a Dinner Hosted by Prime 
Minister Ciriaco De Mita in Rome, 
Italy 


May 27, 1989 


Mr. Prime Minister and leaders of the 
legislative branch, distinguished guests, it’s 
a very great honor for me to be welcomed 


in such a warm and generous way by the 
Italian people and their government. You 
know, Barbara and I have been to this mar- 
velous country, this beautiful country, many 
times; and as always, we’ve been received 
with kindness and generosity. This trip is 
my first visit to Europe as President of the 
United States. And I think of no place that 
is better to begin than right here in Italy 
and to be right here in Rome. 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is traditional when 
visiting Italy for American leaders to note 
the millions of our citizens who claim an 
Italian background, so I will brag—now 12 
million, and rising. And among the many 
Italian-Americans, there are Fiorello La 
Guardia—some old enough to remember— 
Joe DiMaggio in sports; Tony Fauci, now at 
the National Institute of Health; and of 
course, our Supreme Court Justice Antonin 
Scalia. 

And Italian-Americans are one link that 
binds the United States and Italy—but only 
one. For we are united by our belief in 
individual liberty, human dignity, and the 
rule of law, and by the shared values of 
family, faith, and work. 

We also admire your country’s record of 
success in combating terrorism and orga- 
nized crime. And I’m especially grateful for 
your help in stopping the scourge of narcot- 
ics, which torments both our nations. We’re 
going to continue our intense cooperative 
efforts to fight terrorism and narcotics and 
to protect air travelers. And just as this co- 
operative effort brings our peoples even 
closer together and helps to strengthen our 
already excellent bilateral relations, so, too, 
will the action that I’m pleased to announce 
tonight. 

After studying ways to relax U.S. visa re- 
quirements, we will soon begin a pilot pro- 
gram to end these requirements for your 
citizens. In the future, Italians who wish to 
visit our country, whether as tourists or on 
business, will no longer need to apply for 
visas; and we look forward to that day. 

But along with our domestic initiatives, I 
think, too, of the strong military ties be- 
tween our two countries and within the At- 
lantic alliance, the most enduring alliance 
in the history of man. And to protect that 
alliance and the shared commitment to 
freedom which underlies it is our continu- 
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ing mission not merely as Americans or Ital- 
ians but as believers in democracy. Of this, 
I am certain: We will do our part, and I 
know Italy will do its part. 

For when our common security has been 
in danger, you have stood ready to defend 
the alliance. And when the need arose for 
NATO to relocate that 401st Tactical Fight- 
er Wing within southern Europe, Italy wel- 
comed it. And when strategic interests were 
at risk in the Persian Gulf and in Lebanon, 
Italy sent ships and peacekeeping forces. 
And when NATO confronted widespread 
Soviet deployment of these multiple-war- 
head SS-20 missiles, Italy stood tall in re- 
sponse. And at times when Europe seemed 
ready to turn inward, you have reinforced 
our transatlantic ties. And for that, Mr. 
Prime Minister, Italy has our gratitude and 
our profound respect. So, together, let us 
reaffirm the ties that bind us. And let’s con- 
tinue to build peace and the common- 
wealth of free nations not for ourselves but 
also for our children, the kind of peace and 
freedom which lasts. 

And in that spirit, Mr. Prime Minister, I 
ask all of our guests tonight to rise and raise 
their glasses. To Italian-American friend- 
ship, our transatlantic heritage, and to the 
Western alliance and the shared values of 
freedom and democracy that have made 
that alliance strong, and to your health, Mr. 
Prime Minister, and the peace and prosper- 
ity of your great country. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:20 p.m. in 
the dining room at Villa Madama in Rome. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
Nonimmigrant Visa Waiver Pilot 
Program 


May 27, 1989 


The Nonimmigrant Visa Waiver Pilot Pro- 
gram (NVWPP) is a 3-year test program 
mandated by law (section 313 of the Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act of 1986) to 
waive, under certain conditions, temporary 
visitor visas. The administration must report 
back to Congress on the pilot program in 
the summer of 1990. 
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The countries are selected by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Attorney General. 
They are countries with the highest volume 
of nonimmigrant visa issuance and which 
offer reciprocal treatment of American citi- 
zen travelers. The purpose of the program 
is to promote tourism and reduce visa proc- 
essing costs. 

The program was instituted in the United 
Kingdom and Japan in 1988. Italy is the 
third country to qualify for the program. 
Under the program, nationals of these coun- 
tries, during the duration of the pilot pro- 
gram, will not be required to obtain visas to 
visit the United States for up to 90 days for 
tourism and business. 

We will work with the countries that par- 
ticipate in the program to ensure the safety 
of air travelers and to thwart terrorism and 
drug trafficking. 


Remarks to Members of the American 
Embassy Community in Rome, Italy 


May 28, 1989 


Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and thank all 
of you for that warm Memorial Day week- 
end welcome. First, to Ambassador Rabb 
and Ruth, let me simply add our profound 
thanks for a job well done. I'll tell you, you 
stay around Max for about 24 hours, and 
that exhausting energy level is something. 
And it all has been steered into improving 
relations—this energy of his—improving re- 
lations between Italy and the United States. 

And yesterday, when I met with the Ital- 
ian leaders, I told them: I don’t believe this 
bilateral relationship has ever been strong- 
er. And I think a large bit of the credit for 
that goes to our able Ambassador and his 
wife. And then I’d have to add to every 
single one of you that works here in the 
United States Embassy: Thank you for a job 
superbly done. 

I will say just a word about our new Am- 
bassador, Pete Secchia, a good friend of 
both the Secretary’s and mine. He'll do a 
good job—energetic. He knows what he 
doesn’t know. He knows he’s going to have 
to learn a lot from the staff here. But you’re 
going to like him, and I’m convinced the 
Italians will as well. I believe the Senate 
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will act promptly on that nomination. And 
he and his Joan, that Jim Baker and I know 
very well, will be along; but what remark- 
ably big shoes they have to fill. 

Thanks, in large measure, to your ef- 
forts—I agree with Max—this visit has gone 
well. I saw Barbara Watson, who is the 
admin officer of the United States Embassy. 
And I looked at her very carefully before I 
went over and shook hands. And I wanted 
to see if she looked in a high state of irrita- 
tion—{/aughter|—or if she looked perfectly 
normal. And I would say this—I saw her—it 
wasn’t that she looked on edge at all. 
[Laughter] But I told her that we would 
leave on time, and she smiled from ear to 
ear and was very gracious. [Laughter] And I 
say all that because I have been on the 
receiving end—when I served in China— 
the receiving end of a visit from a President 
of the United States, and I know what it’s 
like: a pluperfect pain. [Laughter] No, she 
was very pleasant about it. And it gives me 
the occasion to thank all of you—the admin 
and the security and the political side of the 
Embassy and commercial or military, what- 
ever—for the superb cooperation. Our 
people tell me they’ve never seen a more 
cooperative effort, and I think it has shown 
through in the way this visit has gone. And 
I might say, parenthetically, my thanks to 
the members of the U.S. Navy for providing 
us that wonderful music here on this very 
celebratory day. 

Now, we’ve had good talks here—substan- 
tive talks with President Cossiga and then, 
of course, with the Prime Minister, the For- 
eign Minister. We had a gala evening last 
night and then—I agree with the objective 
side of what Max said about the ceremony 
at Nettuno. Oh, I’m sure most of you all 
have been there. And if you haven’t, you’ve 
got to see it. You’ve got to see that tribute 
to those who gave their lives fighting for 
our country, fighting for freedom. It was 
very, very moving for Barbara and me. And 
I expect any American who goes and takes 
a look at that beautiful cemetery will have 
that with them for the rest of their lives. 
And so, I want to thank those who handle 
that end of our visit, those who serve to 
keep up that beautiful memorial to our 
fallen brothers. 

I know, as I say, that this has been a 
complicated event. And now, as you know, 


we go on from here to NATO [North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization], to the meeting 
there that is very, very important for the 
alliance. I happen to believe this alliance 
has never been stronger. And I salute my 
immediate predecessor, President Reagan, 
for his role in guaranteeing the strength of 
the alliance. 

So, we go there in a time of great opti- 
mism, a time when our values worldwide 
are winning—the values of freedom and de- 
mocracy and all the things that we believe 
in and things these kids learn about in 
school every single day and get from their 
families. So, it’s an optimistic time for the 
alliance. And it’s a great time for the 
United States of America. I look forward to 
that part of it. 

But there was something more than sym- 
bolic about Italy being my first stop, be- 
cause I think it signals to the Italian people 
how important we view not only their par- 
ticipation in NATO and their willingness to 
undertake complicated NATO assignments 
but the strength of our bilateral relationship 
that so many of you have worked many 
years to encourage and to strengthen. So, 
I’m grateful again for that. And please 
make no mistake: When we chose Italy, we 
did it very, very carefully. And we came 
here to symbolize exactly this: the strength 
of the friendship between our two peoples. 

Now, thank you all very much. What I 
really want to do—and I don’t know that 
we can talk these kids into it—but what I 
really want to do is see if we can get the 
kids—and to be a kid, you’ve got to be— 
{laughter|—you guys are out—you’ve got to 
be, what, about 15 to come so we can have 
a group picture taken up here. And if any- 
body feels offended, we’ve got to do that. 
But in the meantime, let me end this way— 
because this is a marvelous Memorial Day 
weekend—and let me simply say, Thank 
you, and God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. at 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. He was in- 
troduced by Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III. In his opening remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Ambassador Maxwell M. 
Rabb, Mrs. Ruth Rabb, and Amabassador- 
designate Peter F. Secchia. 
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Remarks Upon Arrival for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Summit in 
Brussels, Belgium 


May 28, 1989 


Mr. Prime Minister, it is really a pleasure 
to be back once again in Brussels. And I’m 
especially pleased that my first visit as 
President of the United States comes as the 
nations of NATO celebrate 40 years of alli- 
ance and the longest period of peace and 
freedom that Europe has known in the 
modern age. 

Americans and Belgians share the memo- 
ries of war and hard-won peace in this cen- 
tury. Flanders, the battle of Ardennes, Bas- 
togne—those names are part of our history 
as well as your own, part of our shared 
heritage of freedom and the sacrifices it re- 
quires. Belgium, no stranger to conquest 
and division, recognized from the first the 
importance of alliance in the postwar world. 
And today, as permanent home to NATO 
and the European Community, Brussels 
stands at the center of a Europe free, at 
peace, and prosperous as never before, a 
Europe that is steadily moving toward the 
single market and unprecedented political 
and economic opportunities. In Brussels, 
the signs of this European renaissance are 
everywhere. 

Belgium has been a good friend and a 
valued ally, one that has always acted with 
alliance interests in mind. Early in this 
decade, Belgium was one of five NATO na- 
tions that made the difficult decision to 
base INF systems on its own soil. And those 
deployments gave us the leverage that we 
needed to negotiate the first-ever nuclear 
arms reduction treaty, indeed, one that 
banned an entire generation of nuclear 
weapons. That’s the kind of courageous and 
realistic approach that explains NATO’s suc- 
cess. NATO is at once ready to ensure the 
common defense and to reduce arms and 
seek to diminish tensions with the East. 

As I’ve said a number of times, we seek 
to move to a policy beyond containment. 
We want to see an end to the division of 
Europe, and we want to see it ended on the 
basis of Western values. We will join West- 
ern European nations in encouraging the 
process of change in the Soviet Union, 
pointing to the day when the Soviet Union 
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will be welcomed as a constructive partici- 
pant in the community of free nations. 

' I’m looking forward to important discus- 
sions with the King of the Belgians, King 
Baudouin, and the NATO heads of govern- 
ment. I look forward, as well, to my meet- 
ing with Prime Minister Martens, my 
friend, my discussions also with Mr. Delors 
of the European Community, and Secre- 
tary-General Woerner at NATO. 

The future of NATO depends on the alli- 
ance’s ability to deal with our enduring se- 
curity concerns and our evolving economic 
relationship. We look to Belgium to contin- 
ue to play its important role in our close 
and cooperative transatlantic partnership. I 
am delighted to be back. And thank you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, for this warm welcome. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:07 p.m. on 
the tarmac at Brussels International Air- 
port. In his remarks, he referred to Jacques 
Delors, President of the European Commu- 
nities Commission. 


Remarks Announcing a Conventional 
Arms Control Initiative and a Question- 
and-Answer Session With Reporters in 
Brussels, Belgium 


May 29, 1989 


Conventional Arms Control Initiative 


The President. Vil have a brief statement 
before taking some questions. This morning 
I met with the other NATO leaders and 
shared with them my views on the role of 
the North Atlantic alliance in a changing 
Europe. NATO, we all agree, is one of the 
great success stories, and it’s guaranteed the 
peace in Europe, provided a shield for 40 
years for freedom and prosperity. And now 
our alliance faces new challenges at a time 
of historic transition as we seek to over- 
come the division of Europe. I call it 
beyond containment. 

And today I’m proposing a major initia- 
tive to help move us toward that momen- 
tous objective. If it were accepted, it would 
be a revolutionary conventional arms con- 
trol agreement. I believe the alliance should 
act decisively now to take advantage of this 
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extraordinary opportunity, and I urge that 
NATO adopt a 4-point proposal to bring the 
Vienna negotiations to a speedy conclusion. 

First, lock in Eastern acceptance of the 
proposed Western ceilings on each side’s 
holdings of tanks and armored troop carri- 
ers. Additionally, we would seek agreement 
on a similar ceiling for artillery, provided 
there’s some definitional questions that 
have to be resolved there. But all of the 
equipment reduced would be destroyed. 

We would then, number two, expand our 
current NATO proposal so that each side 
would reduce to 15 percent below current 
NATO levels in two additional categories: 
attack and assault, or transport helicopters 
and all land-based combat aircraft. All of 
the equipment reduced would be de- 
stroyed. 

And third, propose a 20-percent cut in 
combat manpower in United States-sta- 
tioned forces and a resulting ceiling in U.S. 
and Soviet ground and air forces stationed 
outside of national territory in the Atlantic- 
to-the-Urals zone at approximately 275,000 
each. This manpower ceiling will require 
the Soviets to reduce their forces in Eastern 
Europe by about 325,000 people. With- 
drawn soldiers and airmen on both sides 
would be demobilized. 

And then, fourthly, accelerate the timeta- 
ble for reaching a CFE [conventional arms 
forces in Europe] agreement along these 
lines and implementing the required reduc- 
tions. I believe that it should be possible to 
reach such agreement in 6 months or 
maybe a year and to accomplish the reduc- 
tions by 1992 or 1993. 

Now, if the Soviet Union accepts this fair 
offer, the results would dramatically in- 
crease stability on the continent and trans- 
form the military map of Europe. We can 
and must begin now to set out a new vision 
for Europe at the end of this century. This 
is a noble mission that I believe the alliance 
should be ready to undertake. And I have 
no doubt that we are up to the task. 

And incidentally, in addition to these 
arms control proposals I mentioned in 
there, that we are prepared to change our 
no-exceptions policy on trade. And I called 
again for a ban on chemical weapons. And I 
would reiterate my support for our open 
skies proposal, and in the meeting it was 
discussed by the Prime Minister of Canada. 


Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? 

Q. Mr. President, does this revolutionary 
plan signal the end of the Cold War? 

The President. Well, I don’t know what it 
signals, except it signals a willingness on our 
part to really put Mr. Gorbachev to the test 
now. And so, I don’t like to dwell in anti- 
quated history. But I do like to get the idea 
that we are out front as an alliance, because 
this has broad alliance support, in challeng- 
ing Mr. Gorbachev to move forward now 
more quickly on the most destabilizing part 
of the military balance, and that is on con- 
ventional forces. 

Q. Well, were you pressured by him and 
the allies? 

The President. No, I think I said when I 
first came in we were going to take our 
time and we were going to study and we’re 
going to think it out. And we did exactly 
that. And you know and I know that some 
voices were raised in Congress that we 
were going too slow. But we knew exactly 
what we were doing all along, and we’ve 
now said: “This is what we suggest, and this 
is the way we plan to lead—lead the alli- 
ance and lead the free world.” 

Q. Mr. President, why is it possible to 
make such drastic cuts in conventional 
weapons and not move on nuclear air- 
craft—nuclear ground-based short-range 
missiles, which seems to disturb the Ger- 
mans and really a majority of the alliance? 

The President. Because the conventional 
forces, the existing imbalance, is so great 
that that is the most urgent problem and 
the most destabilizing. 

Q. Following up on that question: If the 
Soviets accept this proposal, would that 
enable us to talk about reducing or elimi- 
nating short-range forces? 

The President. After agreement was 
reached and after there was some imple- 
mentation, yes. We are not unwilling to ne- 
gotiate on SNF. 

Q. What was the reaction of the NATO 
leaders this morning when you told them? 
Did you consult with all the allies before 
you put it on the table? 

The President. We had widespread—and 
I would think everyone was consulted. I 
know we had widespread consultation 
and—— 
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Secretary Baker. The answer is yes. 

The President. The answer is yes to all 
NATO members. And it’s been done over 
the last few days. 

Q. What did they tell you about it? Why 
did they find it appealing? 

The President. Well, I'll leave it to them 
to wax euphoric. But I'll tell you, I was 
very, very pleased with the response in the 
meeting just concluded. 

Q. Mr. President, can you ever see a time 
when you might not have nuclear forces in 
Europe? 

The President. No. 

Q. Never. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any indica- 
tion—— 

The President. We need the concept of 
flexible response, and I can’t in the foresee- 
able future see us getting away from that. 

Q. Is there any indication that this dis- 
agreement with the West Germans over the 
SNF issue will be resolved here at the 
NATO summit? 

The President. Well, I’m not really at lib- 
erty to go into too much on that, because 
right now we put together a working group 
to try to work out some resolution. But you 
see, this bold proposal, in terms of conven- 
tional forces, should give those who have 
had difficulty with our position on SNF a 
chance to regroup and rethink and give 
them a little leeway that they haven’t had 
heretofore. 

Q. Do you expect early negotiation by 
the Secretary of State [Baker] with Mr. She- 
vardnadze or Mr. Gorbachev on this pro- 
posal, Mr. President? 

The President. The sooner the better. 

Q. There’s been some criticism in Con- 
gress, as you mentioned, about that you 
have been too cautious in approaching the 
Soviet Union. Was that sentiment expressed 
today by anyone, and how did they—was 
there any mention of how the West should 
respond to Gorbachev? 

The President. No, it wasn’t mentioned 
by anyone in there. And generally, when it 
was—your question about how to respond 
to Gorbachev—without putting words into 
the mouths of various participants, there 
was enthusiastic endorsement. Now, I can’t 
speak for everybody, but for those who 
have intervened so far. 
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Q. Mr. Bush, have you costed out this 
proposal? And did the budgetary constraints 
play any part in your decision to try to—— 

The President. No, the budgetary con- 
straints didn’t, and I haven’t seen a full cost 
analysis. Some of this would be quite expen- 
sive for us, short-run—the pulling people 
out. But we did check militarily. I did not 
want to propose something that was mili- 
tarily unsound. And our top military people 
are for this. Our SACEUR Commander [Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe—Gener- 
al John Galvin], who wears many hats, who 
represents many countries, obviously, is for 
this. And so, we checked it in that sense. 

Q. Mr. President, in some of your early 
policy speeches, you expressed deep skepti- 
cism about what was going on in the Soviet 
Union. You said this new relationship 
cannot be bestowed; it must be earned. 
Your Secretary of Defense [Cheney] said he 
felt Gorbachev would fail. What prompted 
change in your thinking to make a proposal 
like this? 

The President. This is to put it to the test. 
This is to say: Here we go. We’re out there 
now with a proposal that the United States 
puts forward and that has widespread alli- 
ance support. Now test it. How serious are 
youP Are you—really want to reduce the 
imbalances that exist in all these categories, 
or do we want rhetoric? And so, what we’re 
saying—we’re not changing; I’m not chang- 
ing my mind. I’ve said I want to see peres- 
troika succeed. I said I want to see us move 
forward in arms reductions. Indeed, we’ve 
set a date for the resumption of the START 
[Strategic Arms Reduction Talks] talks—but 
eyes wide open. And here we go now, on 
the offense with a proposal that is bold and 
tests whether the Soviet Union will move 
towards balance, or whether they insist on 
retaining an unacceptable conventional 
force imbalance. 

The President. I’ve got time for—is this a 
followup? 


Soviet Political and Economic Reforms 


Q. This is a followup. On the subject of 
Mr. Gorbachev, do you believe he will fail? 
The President. 1 want to see him succeed. 
And I’ve said that, and I'll repeat it here. 
I'm not making predictions as to what’s 
going to happen inside the Soviet Union. 
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Those are hard tea leaves to read. But I 
would like to see him succeed. He seems 
stronger now than he has been earlier on. 
But he faces enormous problems. And I 
hope he looks at this proposal as a way to 
help solve some of those enormous prob- 
lems. It gets to the question of finance to 
maintain this number of troops outside of 
his country. 


Conventional Arms Control Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, does this 4-point pro- 
posal represent your conditions that the So- 
viets must accept before you will open talks 
on the short-range missiles? 

The President. Well, as I said earlier, 
we've got to have a reduction in conven- 
tional forces and then some implementation 
of that proposal. 

Q. Mr. President, you described this as a 
proposal to the other allies. Do you expect 
it’s going to be adopted as a formal alliance 
position at the end of this meeting, and 
then will you put it on the table at CFE 
very soon? 

The President. I can’t answer procedural- 
ly. I'd like to see it adopted. But I don’t 
know that the people have had enough 
time to really—do you know what’s planned 
on that, AlP [Alton G. Keel, Jr., Ambassador 
to NATO] 

Ambassador Keel. | think, clearly, the al- 
liance will adopt it, Mr. President, in terms 
of the concept, but then will assign it to the 
proper mechanism here at NATO to finish 
the details on it. 

Q. Why actually destroy the equipment 
and demobilize the troops? 

The President. Well, because then we get 
verified—we hope—verified reductions that 
last. You can’t just juggle around the players 
on the chessboard. 

Q. Mr. President, following Helen’s earli- 
er question, there’s been a lot of talk at the 
White House recently about public relations 
gambits. Do you believe that this initiative 
by the United States puts Mr. Gorbachev on 
the defensive, and does it in any way put 
the United States back on the top of any 
public relations war that might be going 
onP 

The President. Well, one, we’ve eschewed 
getting involved in a public relations battle. 
This is too serious a business. Alliance secu- 


rity is too serious. The safety and security of 
American forces, for which I have direct 
responsibility as Commander in Chief, is too 
serious to be jeopardized by feeling we 
always have to be out front on some public 
relations gambit. And I think we all know 
that in certain quarters in the United States, 
my administration has taken a little bit of a 
hammering for not engaging in the public 
relations battle. 


But what we’ve been doing is formulating 
what I think is a very prudent plan, and 
now that plan is out there on the table. So, 
I really can’t comment on the public rela- 
tions aspect. What I’m interested in is the 
security aspect and the strength of the alli- 
ance and then the future—the ability of the 
alliance to move beyond containment. 


Q. A long-term benefit of this proposal 
would obviously be a decrease in defense 
spending. Now, how much of this proposal 
was driven by budget considerations? 


The President. Well, I thought I answered 
that, but let me try again to be clearer. 
None. What drove the propos:. was the 
military and alliance considerations. And I 
would agree that if this proposal is fully 
implemented—longer-run, as you put it—it 
would result in less spending, particularly if 
these troops and weapons are demobilized, 
as we say. 


I’ve got time for one more and then I’ve 
got to go to a luncheon. 


Q. Mr. President, just to be clear on one 
point, what you’re proposing is an agree- 
ment with the Warsaw Pact, not anything 
that you will do unilaterally, that you won’t 
take any of these steps yourselves outside 
an overall agreement with the—— 


The President. This is a NATO proposal, 
and it would be negotiated with the Pact. 
But it means that—obviously, when you’re 
dealing with the Pact, that the Soviet Union 
is going to have to be the key player. And 
this part of the proposal, as it relates to U.S. 
troops, clearly is one where both the Soviet 
General Secretary and I have to have 
agreement. But I want to keep the negotia- 
tions and the initiatives inside of the alli- 
ance. We came over here to say the alliance 
has worked. It’s kept the peace for 40 years. 
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And we want to continue to keep it strong. 
And that’s one reason I am very pleased 
with the alliance response to our proposal. 
They don’t see it as soloing off there, taking 
care of U.S. interest. They see it as in the 
interest of the alliance. 

And again, I believe I speak—I believe— 
well, I know most of the people there feel 
that way, and I hope all of them. 

This is the last one, and then I’m going in 
peace. 

Q. A tick-tock question: When did you 
make the final decision to accept this idea? 
How did it evolve? 


The President. Twelve days ago. 


Summit With President Gorbachev 


Q. One last one, sir. Do you have any 
interest in discussing this with Mr. Gorba- 
chev at a summit meeting? Do you have 
any interest or intention of discussing this 
proposal or other arms proposals with Mr. 
Gorbachev at a summit meeting? 

The President. When I have a summit 
meeting with Mr. Gorbachev, I expect we'll 
discuss a wide array of subjects. 

Q. Do you anticipate that this year? 

The President. When that happens, I will 
have wide, farflung discussions and no date 
has been set for that. 


Q. Why 12 days ago? 

Q. Is it likely to be speeded up, though, 
Mr. President, because of this proposal? 

The President. Hadn’t thought of it, Jack 
[Jack Nelson, Los Angeles Times], in this 
connection, but I would not rule that out. 
But we'll see how it’s digested there in 
Moscow. I hope favorably. 

Q. Isn’t it time for a summit now, sir, now 
that you’ve laid this out? 

The President. Baker’s got some more 
work to do. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:24 p.m. in 
the United States Mission Annex at NATO 
Headquarters. 
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Declaration of the Heads of State and 
Government Participating in the 
Meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
in Brussels 


May 30, 1989 
I 


NATO’s 40 Years of Success 


1. As our Alliance celebrates its 40th An- 
niversary, we measure its achievements 
with pride. Founded in troubled times to 
safeguard our security, it has withstood the 
test of four decades, and has allowed our 
countries to enjoy in freedom one of the 
longest periods of peace and prosperity in 
their history. The Alliance has been a fun- 
damental element of stability and coopera- 
tion. These are the fruits of a partnership 
based on enduring common values and in- 
terests, and on unity of purpose. 

2. Our meeting takes place at a juncture 
of unprecedented change and opportuni- 
ties. This is a time to look ahead, to chart 
the course of our Alliance and to set our 
agenda for the future. 


A Time of Change 


3. In our rapidly changing world, where 
ideas transcend borders ever more easily, 
the strength and accomplishments of de- 
mocracy and freedom are increasingly ap- 
parent. The inherent inability of oppressive 
systems to fulfill the aspirations of their citi- 
zens has become equally evident. 

4. In the Soviet Union, important changes 
are underway. We welcome the current re- 
forms that have already led to greater 
openness, improved respect for human 
rights, active participation of the individual, 
and new attitudes in foreign policy. But 
much remains to be done. We still look for- 
ward to the full implementation of the an- 
nounced change in priorities in the alloca- 
tion of economic resources from the mili- 
tary to the civilian sector. If sustained, the 
reforms will strengthen prospects for funda- 
mental improvements in East-West rela- 
tions. 

5. We also welcome the marked progress 
in some countries of Eastern Europe to- 
wards establishing more democratic institu- 
tions, freer elections and greater political 
pluralism and economic choice. However, 
we deplore the fact that certain Eastern 
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European governments have chosen to 
ignore this reforming trend and continue all 
too frequently to violate human rights and 
basic freedoms. 


Shaping the Future 


6. Our vision of a just, humane and demo- 
cratic world has always underpinned the 
policies of this Alliance. The changes that 
are now taking place are bringing us closer 
to the realization of this vision. 

7. We want to overcome the painful divi- 
sion of Europe, which we have never ac- 
cepted. We want to move beyond the post- 
war period. Based on today’s momentum of 
increased cooperation and tomorrow’s 
common challenges, we seek to shape a 
new political order of peace in Europe. We 
will work as Allies to seize all opportunities 
to achieve this goal. But ultimate success 
does not depend on us alone. 

Our guiding principles in the pursuit of 
this course will be the policies of the 
Harmel Report in their two complementary 
and mutually reinforcing approaches: ade- 
quate military strength and political solidar- 
ity and, on that basis, the search for con- 
structive dialogue and cooperation, includ- 
ing arms control, as a means of bringing 
about a just and lasting peaceful order in 
Europe. 

8. The Alliance’s long-term objectives are: 

—to ensure that wars and intimidation of 
any kind in Europe and North America 
are prevented, and that military aggres- 
sion is an option which no government 
could rationally contemplate or hope 
successfully to undertake, and by doing 
so to lay the foundations for a world 
where military forces exist solely to 
preserve the independence and territo- 
rial integrity of their countries, as has 
always been the case for the Allies; 

—to establish a new pattern of relations 
between the countries of East and 
West, in which ideological and military 
antagonism will be replaced with coop- 
eration, trust and peaceful competition; 
and in which human rights and political 
freedoms will be fully guaranteed and 
enjoyed by all individuals. 

9. Within our larger responsibilities as 

Heads of State or Government, we are also 
committed 


—to strive for an international communi- 
ty founded on the rule of law, where all 
nations join together to reduce world 
tensions, settle disputes peacefully, and 
search for solutions to those issues of 
universal concern, including poverty, 
social injustice and the environment, on 
which our common fate depends. 


II 


Maintaining our Defence 


10. Peace must be worked for; it can 
never be taken for granted. The greatly im- 
proved East-West political climate offers 
prospects for a stable and lasting peace, but 
experience teaches us that we must remain 
prepared. We can overlook neither the ca- 
pabilities of the Warsaw Treaty countries 
for offensive military action, nor the poten- 
tial hazards resulting from severe political 
strain and crisis. 

11. A strong and united Alliance will 
remain fundamental not only for the securi- 
ty of our countries but also for our policy of 
supporting political change. It is the basis 
for further successful negotiations on arms 
control and on measures to strengthen 
mutual confidence through improved trans- 
parency and predictability. Military security 
and policies aimed at reducing tensions as 
well as resolving underlying political differ- 
ences are not contradictory but comple- 
mentary. Credible defence based on the 
principle of the indivisibility of security for 
all member countries will thus continue to 
be essential to our common endeavour. 

12. For the foreseeable future, there is no 
alternative to the Alliance strategy for the 
prevention of war. This is a strategy of de- 
terrence based upon an appropriate mix of 
adequate and effective nuclear and conven- 
tional forces which will continue to be kept 
up-to-date where necessary. We shall 
ensure the viability and credibility of these 
forces, while maintaining them at the 
lowest possible level consistent with our se- 
curity requirements. 

13. The presence of North American con- 
ventional and nuclear forces in Europe re- 
mains vital to the security of Europe just as 
Europe’s security is vital to that of North 
America. Maintenance of this relationship 
requires that the Allies fulfil their essential 
commitments in support of the common de- 
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fence. Each of our countries will according- 
ly assume its fair share of the risks, roles 
and responsibilities of the Atlantic partner- 
ship. Growing European political unity can 
lead to a reinforced European component 
of our common security effort and its effi- 
ciency. It will be essential to the success of 
these efforts to make the most effective use 
of resources made available for our security. 
To this end, we will seek to maximize the 
efficiency of our defence programmes and 
pursue solutions to issues in the area of eco- 
nomic and trade policies as they affect our 
defence. We will also continue to protect 
our technological capabilities by effective 
export controls on essential strategic goods. 


Initiatives on Arms Control 


14. Arms Control has always been an in- 
tegral part of the Alliance’s security policy 
and of its overall approach to East-West re- 
lations, firmly embedded in the broader po- 
litical context in which we seek the im- 
provement of those relations. 

15. The Allies have consistently taken the 
lead in developing the conceptual founda- 
tions for arms control, identifying areas in 
which the negotiating partners share an in- 
terest in achieving a mutually satisfactory 
result while safeguarding the legitimate se- 
curity interests of all. 

16. Historic progress has been made in 
recent years, and we now see prospects for 
further substantial advances. In our deter- 
mined effort to reduce the excessive weight 
of the military factor in the East-West rela- 
tionship and increasingly to replace con- 
frontation by co-operation, we can now ex- 
ploit fully the potential of arms control as 
an agent of change. 

17. We challenge the members of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization to join us in 
accelerating efforts to sign and implement 
an agreement which will enhance security 
and stability in Europe by reducing conven- 
tional armed forces. To seize the unique 
opportunity at hand, we intend to present a 
proposal that will amplify and expand on 
the position we tabled at the opening of the 
CFE negotiations on 9th March. [France 
takes this opportunity to recall that, since 
the mandate for the Vienna negotiations ex- 
cludes nuclear weapons, it retains complete 
freedom of judgment and decision regard- 
ing the resources contributing to the imple- 
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mentation of its independent-nuclear deter- 
rent strategy.] We will 

—register agreement, based on the ceil- 
ings already proposed in Vienna, on 
tanks, armoured troop carriers and ar- 
tillery pieces held by members of the 
two Alliances in Europe, with all of the 
withdrawn equipment to be destroyed. 
Ceilings on tanks and armoured troop 
carriers will be based on proposals al- 
ready tabled in Vienna; definitional 
questions on artillery pieces remain to 
be resolved; 

—expand our current proposal to include 
reductions by each side to equal ceil- 
ings at the level 15 per cent below cur- 
rent Alliance holdings of helicopters 
and of all land-based combat aircraft in 
the Atlantic-to-the-Urals zone, with all 
the withdrawn equipment to be de- 
stroyed; 

—propose a 20 per cent cut in combat 
manpower in US stationed forces, and a 
resulting ceiling on US and Soviet 
ground and air force personnel sta- 
tioned outside of national territory in 
the Atlantic-to-the-Urals zone at ap- 
proximately 275,000. This ceiling would 
require the Soviet Union to reduce its 
forces in Eastern Europe by some 
325,000. United States and Soviet forces 
withdrawn will be demobilized; 

—seek such an agreement within six 
months to a year and accomplish the 
reductions by 1992 or 1993. According- 
ly, we have directed the Alliance’s 
High Level Task Force on conventional 
arms control to complete the further 
elaboration of this proposal, including 
its verification elements, so that it may 
be tabled at the beginning of the third 
round of the CFE negotiations, which 
opens on 7th September 1989. 

18. We consider as an important initiative 
President Bush’s call for an “open skies” 
regime intended to improve confidence 
among States through reconnaissance 
flights, and t> contribute to the transparen- 
cy of military activity, to arms control and 
to public awareness. It will be the subject of 
careful study and wide-ranging consulta- 
tions. 

19. Consistent with the principles and ob- 
jectives set out in our Comprehensive Con- 
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cept of Arms Control and Disarmament 
which we have adopted at this meeting, we 
will continue to use arms control as a means 
to enhance security and stability at the 
lowest possible level of armed forces, and to 
strengthen confidence by further appropri- 
ate measures. We have already demonstrat- 
ed our commitment to these objectives: 
both by negotiations and by unilateral 
action, resulting since 1979 in reductions of 
over one-third of the nuclear holdings as- 
signed to SACEUR in Europe. 


Towards an Enhanced Partnership 


20. As the Alliance enters its fifth decade 
we will meet the challenge of shaping our 
relationship in a way which corresponds to 
the new political and economic realities of 
the 1990s. As we do so, we recognize that 
the basis of our security and prosperity— 
and of our hopes for better East-West rela- 
tions—is and will continue to be the close 
cohesion between the countries of Europe 
and of North America, bound together by 
their common values and democratic insti- 
tutions as much as by their shared security 
interests. 

21. Ours is a living and developing part- 
nership. The strength and stability derived 
from our transatlantic bond provide a firm 
foundation for the achievement of our long- 
term vision, as well as of our goals for the 
immediate future. We recognize that our 
common tasks transcend the resources of 
either Europe or North America alone. 

22. We welcome in this regard the evolu- 
tion of an increasingly strong and coherent 
European identity, including in the security 
area. The process we are witnessing today 
provides an example of progressive integra- 
tion, leaving centuries-old conflicts far 
behind. It opens the way to a more mature 
and balanced transatlantic partnership and 
constitutes one of the foundations of Eu- 
rope’s future structure. 

23. To ensure the continuing success of 
our efforts we have agreed to 

—strengthen our process of political con- 

sultation and, where appropriate, co-or- 
dination, and have instructed the Coun- 
cil in Permanent Session to consider 
methods for its further improvement; 
—expand the scope and intensity of our 
effort to ensure that our respective ap- 
proaches to problems affecting our 


common security are complementary 
and mutually supportive; 

—renew our support for our economically 
less-favoured partners and to reaffirm 
our goal of improving the present level 
of co-operation and assistance; 

—continue to work in the appropriate 
fora for more commercial, monetary 
and technological co-operation, and to 
see to it that no obstacles impede such 
co-operation. 


Overcoming the Division of Europe 


24. Now, more than ever, our efforts to 
overcome the division of Europe must ad- 
dress its underlying political causes. There- 
fore all of us will continue to pursue a com- 
prehensive approach encompassing the 
many dimensions of the East-West agenda. 
In keeping with our values, we place pri- 
mary emphasis on basic freedoms for the 
people in Eastern Europe. These are also 
key elements for strengthening the stability 
and security of all states and for guarantee- 
ing lasting peace on the continent. 

25. The CSCE process encompasses our 
vision of a peaceful and more constructive 
relationship among all participating states. 
We intend to develop it further, in all its 
dimensions, and to make the fullest use of 
it. 

We recognize progress in the implemen- 
tation of CSCE commitments by some East- 
ern countries. But we call upon all of them 
to recognize and implement fully the com- 
mitments which all CSCE states have ac- 
cepted. We will invoke the CSCE mecha- 
nisms—as most recently adopted in the 
Vienna Concluding Document—and the 
provisions of other international agree- 
ments, to bring all Eastern countries to: 

—enshrine in law and practice the human 
rights and freedoms agreed in interna- 
tional covenants and in the CSCE docu- 
ments, thus fostering progress towards 
the rule of law; 

—tear down the walls that separate us 
physically and politically, simplify the 
crossing of borders, increase the 
number of crossing points and allow 
the free exchange of persons, informa- 
tion and ideas; 

—ensure that people are not prevented 
by armed force from crossing the fron- 
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tiers and boundaries which we share 
with Eastern countries, in exercise of 
their right to leave any country, includ- 
ing their own; 

—respect in law and practice the right of 
all the people in each country to deter- 
mine freely and periodically the nature 
of the government they wish to have; 

—see to it that their peoples can decide 
through their elected authorities what 
form of relations they wish to have 
with other countries; 

—grant the genuine economic freedoms 
that are linked inherently to the rights 
of the individual; 

—develop transparency, especially in 
military matters, in pursuit of greater 
mutual understanding and reassurance. 

26. The situation in and around Berlin is 

an essential element in East-West relations. 
The Alliance declares its commitment to a 
free and prosperous Berlin and to achieving 
improvements for the city especially 
through the Allied Berlin Initiative. The 
Wall dividing the city is an unacceptable 
symbol of the division of Europe. We seek a 
state of peace in Europe in which the 


German people regains its unity through 
free self-determination. 


Our Design for Co-operation 


27. We, for our part, have today reaf- 
firmed that the Alliance must and will rein- 
tensify its own efforts to overcome the divi- 
sion of Europe and to explore all available 
avenues of co-operation and dialogue. We 
support the opening of Eastern societies 
and encourage reforms that aim at positive 
political, economic and human rights devel- 
opments. Tangible steps towards genuine 
political and economic reform improve pos- 
sibilities for broad co-operation, while a 
continuing denial of basic freedoms cannot 
but have a negative effect. Our approach 
recognizes that each country is unique and 
must be treated on its own merits. We also 
recognize that it is essentially incumbent 
upon the countries of the East to solve their 
problems by reforms from within. But we 
can also play a constructive role within the 
framework of our Alliance as well as in our 
respective bilateral relations and in interna- 
tional organizations, as appropriate. 

28. To that end, we have agreed the fol- 
lowing joint agenda for the future: 
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—as opportunities develop, we will 
expand the scope of our contacts and 
co-operation to cover a broad range of 
issues which are important to both East 
and West. Our goal is a sustained effort 
geared to specific tasks which will help 
deepen openness and promote democ- 
racy within Eastern countries and thus 
contribute to the establishment of a 
more stable peace in Europe; 

—we will pursue in particular expanded 
contacts beyond the realm of govern- 
ment among individuals in East and 
West. These contacts should include all 
segments of our societies, but in par- 
ticular young people, who will carry 
the responsibility for continuing our 
common endeavour; 

—we will seek expanded economic and 
trade relations with the Eastern coun- 
tries on the basis of commercially sound 
terms, mutual interest and reciprocity. 
Such relations should also serve as in- 
centives for real economic reform and 
thus ease the way for increased integra- 
tion of Eastern countries into the inter- 
national trading system; 

—we intend to demonstrate through in- 
creased co-operation that democratic 
institutions and economic choice create 
the best possible conditions for econom- 
ic and social progress. The develop- 
ment of such open systems will facili- 
tate co-operation and, consequently, 
make its benefits more available; 

—an important task of our co-operation 
will be to explore means to extend 
Western experience and know-how to 
Eastern countries in a manner which 
responds to and promotes positive 
change. Exchanges in technical and 
managerial fields, establishment of co- 
operative training programmes, expan- 
sion of educational, scientific and cul- 
tural exchanges all offer possibilities 
which have not yet been exhausted; 

—equally important will be to integrate 
Eastern European countries more fully 
into efforts to meet the social, environ- 
mental and technological challenges of 
the modern world, where common in- 
terests should prevail. In accordance 
with our concern for global challenges, 
we will seek to engage Eastern coun- 
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tries in co-operative strategies in areas 
such as the environment, terrorism, 
and drugs. Eastern willingness to par- 
ticipate constructively in dealing with 
such challenges will help further co-op- 
eration in other areas as well; 

—East-West understanding can be ex- 
panded only if our respective societies 
gain increased knowledge about one 
another and communicate effectively. 
To encourage an increase of Soviet and 
Eastern studies in universities of our 
countries and of corresponding studies 
in Eastern countries, we are prepared 
to establish a Fellowship/Scholarship 
programme to promote the study of 
our democratic institutions, with candi- 
dates being invited from Eastern as 
well as Western Europe and North 
America. 


Global Challenges 


29. Worldwide developments which 
affect our security interests are legitimate 
matters for consultation and, where appro- 
priate, co-ordination among us. Our security 
is to be seen in a context broader than the 
protection from war alone. 

30. Regional conflicts continue to be of 
major concern. The co-ordinated approach 
of Alliance members recently has helped 
toward settling some of the world’s most 
dangerous and long-standing disputes. We 
hope that the Soviet Union will increasingly 
work with us in positive and practical steps 
towards diplomatic solutions to those con- 
flicts that continue to preoccupy the inter- 
national community. 

31. We will seek to contain the newly 
emerging security threats and destabilizing 
consequences resulting from the uncon- 
trolled spread and application of modern 
military technologies. 

32. In the spirit of Article 2 of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, we will increasingly need to 
address worldwide problems which have a 
bearing on our security, particularly envi- 
ronmental degradation, resource conflicts 
and grave economic disparities. We will 
seek to do so in the appropriate multilateral 
fora, in the widest possible co-operation 
with other States. 

33. We will each further develop our 
close co-operation with the other industrial 


democracies akin to us in their objectives 
and policies. 

34. We will redouble our efforts in a rein- 
vigorated United Nations, strengthening its 
role in conflict settlement and peacekeep- 
ing, and in its larger endeavours for world 
peace. 


Our “Third Dimension” 


35. Convinced of the vital need for inter- 
national co-operation in science and tech- 
nology, and of its beneficial effect on global 
security, we have for several decades main- 
tained Alliance programmes of scientific co- 
operation. Recognizing the importance of 
safeguarding the environment we have also 
co-operated, in the Committee on the Chal- 
lenges of Modern Society, on environmental 
matters. These activities have demonstrated 
the broad range of our common pursuits. 
We intend to give more impact to our pro- 
grammes with new initiatives in these 
areas. 


The Future of the Alliance 


36. We, the leaders of 16 free and demo- 
cratic countries, have dedicated ourselves to 
the goals of the Alliance and are committed 
to work in unison for their continued fulfil- 
ment. 

37. At this time of unprecedented prom- 
ise in international affairs, we will respond 
to the hopes that it offers. The Alliance will 
continue to serve as the cornerstone of our 
security, peace and freedom. Secure on this 
foundation, we will reach out to those who 
are willing to join us in shaping a more 
stable and peaceful international environ- 
ment in the service of our societies. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Communique: A Comprehensive 
Concept of Arms Control and 
Disarmament 


May 30, 1989 


1. At Reykjavik in June 1987, Ministers 
stated that the arms control problems 
facing the Alliance raised complex and 
interrelated issues that needed to be evalu- 
ated together, bearing in mind overall 
progress in arms control negotiations as well 
as the requirements of Alliance security and 
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of its strategy of deterrence. They therefore 
directed the Council in Permanent Session, 
working in conjunction with the appropri- 
ate military authorities, to “consider the 
further development of a comprehensive 
concept of arms control and disarmament”. 

2. The attached report, prepared by the 
Council in response to that mandate, was 
adopted by Heads of State and Government 
at the meeting of the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil in Brussels on 29th and 30th May 1989. 


A REPORT ADOPTED BY HEADS OF STATE 
AND GOVERNMENT AT THE MEETING OF 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL IN BRUS- 
SELS ON 29TH AND 30TH May 1989 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. The overriding objective of the Alli- 
ance is to preserve peace in freedom, to 
prevent war, and to establish a just and 
lasting peaceful order in Europe. The Allies’ 
policy to this end was set forth in the 
Harmel Report of 1967. It remains valid. 
According to the Report, the North Atlantic 
Alliance’s “first function is to maintain ade- 
quate military strength and political solidar- 
ity to deter aggression and other forms of 
pressure and to defend the territory of 
member countries if aggression should 
occur”. On that basis, the Alliance can carry 
out “its second function, to pursue the 
search for progress towards a more stable 
relationship in which the underlying politi- 
cal issues can be solved”. As the Report 
observed, military security and a policy 
aimed at reducing tensions are “not contra- 
dictory, but complementary”. Consistent 
with these principles, Allied Heads of State 
and Government have agreed that arms 
control is an integral part of the Alliance’s 
security policy. 

2. The possibilities for fruitful East-West 
dialogue have significantly improved in 
recent years. More favourable conditions 
now exist for progress towards the achieve- 
ment of the Alliance’s objectives. The Allies 
are resolved to grasp this opportunity. They 
will continue to address both the symptoms 
and the causes of political tension in a 
manner that respects the legitimate security 
interests of all states concerned. 

3. The achievement of the lasting peace- 
ful order which the Allies seek will require 
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that the unnatural division of Europe, and 
particularly of Germany, be overcome, and 
that, as stated in the Helsinki Final Act, the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of all 
states and the right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination be respected and that the rights of 
all individuals, including their right of polit- 
ical choice, be protected. The members of 
the Alliance accordingly attach central im- 
portance to further progress in the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) process, which serves as a 
framework for the promotion of peaceful 
evolution in Europe. 

4. The CSCE process provides a means to 
encourage stable and constructive East- 
West relations by increasing contacts be- 
tween people, by seeking to ensure that 
basic rights and freedoms are respected in 
law and practice, by furthering political ex- 
changes and mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion across a broad range of endeavours, 
and by enhancing security and openness in 
the military sphere. The Allies will continue 
to demand full implementation of all the 
principles and provisions of the Helsinki 
Final Act, the Madrid Concluding Docu- 
ment, the Stockholm Document, and the 
Concluding Document of the Vienna Meet- 
ing. The latter document marks a major ad- 
vance in the CSCE process and should stim- 
ulate further beneficial changes in Europe. 

5. The basic goal of the Alliance’s arms 
control policy is to enhance security and 
stability at the lowest balanced level of 
forces and armaments consistent with the 
requirements of the strategy of deterrence. 
The Allies are committed to achieving con- 
tinuing progress towards all their arms con- 
trol objectives. The further development of 
the Comprehensive Concept is designed to 
assist this by ensuring an integrated ap- 
proach covering both defence policy and 
arms control policy: these are complemen- 
tary and interactive. This work also requires 
full consideration of the interrelationship 
between arms control objectives and de- 
fence requirements and how various arms 
control measures, separately and in con- 
junction with each other, can strengthen Al- 
liance security. The guiding principles and 
basic objectives which have so far governed 
the arms control policy of the Alliance 
remain valid. Progress in achieving these 
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objectives is, of course, affected by a 
number of factors. These include the over- 
all state of East-West relations, the military 
requirements of the Allies, the progress of 
existing and future arms control negotia- 
tions, and developments in the CSCE proc- 
ess. The further development and imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive concept of 
arms control and disarmament will take 
place against this background. 


II. EAST-WEST RELATIONS AND ARMS CON- 
TROL 


6. The Alliance continues to seek a just 
and stable peace in Europe in which all 
states can enjoy undiminished security at 
the minimum necessary levels of forces and 
armaments and all individuals can exercise 
their basic rights and freedoms. Arms con- 
trol alone cannot resolve longstanding polit- 
ical differences between East and West nor 
guarantee a stable peace. Nonetheless, 
achievement of the Alliance’s goal will re- 
quire substantial advances in arms control, 
as well as more fundamental changes in po- 
litical relations. Success in arms control, in 
addition to enhancing military security, can 
enccurage improvements in the East-West 
political dialogue and thereby contribute to 
the achievement of broader Alliance objec- 
tives. 

7. To increase security and stability in 
Europe, the Alliance has consistently pur- 
sued every opportunity for effective arms 
control. The Allies are committed to this 
policy, independent of any changes that 
may occur in the climate of East-West rela- 
tions. Success in arms control, however, 
continues to depend not on our own efforts 
alone, but also on Eastern and particularly 
Soviet readiness to work constructively to- 
wards mutually beneficial results. 

8. The immediate past has witnessed un- 
precedented progress in the field of arms 
control. In 1986 the Stockholm Conference 
on Disarmament in Europe (CDE) agree- 
ment created an innovative system of confi- 
dence and security-building measures, de- 
signed to promote military transparency 
and predictability. To date, these have been 
satisfactorily implemented. The 1987 INF 
Treaty marked another major step forward 
because it eliminated a whole class of weap- 
ons, it established the principle of asymmet- 
rical reductions, and provided for a strin- 


gent verification regime. Other achieve- 
ments include the establishment in the 
United States and the Soviet Union of nu- 
clear risk reduction centres, the US/Soviet 
agreement on prior notification of ballistic 
missile launches, and the conduct of the 
Joint Verification Experiment in connection 
with continued US/Soviet negotiations on 
nuclear testing. 

9. In addition to agreements already 
reached, there has been substantial progress 
in the START negotiations which are in- 
tended to reduce radically strategic nuclear 
arsenals and eliminate destabilising offen- 
sive capabilities. The Paris Conference on 
the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons has 
reaffirmed the authority of the 1925 
Geneva Protocol and given powerful politi- 
cal impetus to the negotiations in Geneva 
for a global, comprehensive and effectively 
verifiable ban on chemical weapons. New 
distinct negotiations within the framework 
of the CSCE process have now begun in 
Vienna: one on conventional armed forces 
in Europe between the 23 members of 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion (WTO) and one on confidence- and se- 
curity-building measures (CSBMs) among all 
35 signatories of the Helsinki Final Act. 

10. There has also been substantial 
progress on other matters important to the 
West. Soviet troops have left Afghanistan. 
There has been movement toward the reso- 
lution of some, although not all, of the re- 
maining regional conflicts in which the 
Soviet Union is involved. The observance of 
human rights in the Soviet Union and in 
some of the other WTO countries has sig- 
nificantly improved, even. if serious defi- 
ciencies remain. The recent Vienna CSCE 
Follow-up meeting succeeded in setting 
new, higher standards of conduct for par- 
ticipating states and should stimulate fur- 
ther progress in the CSCE process. A new 
intensity of dialogue, particularly at high- 
level, between East and West opens new 
opportunities and testifies to the Allies’ 
commitment to resolve the fundamental 
problems that remain. 

11. The Alliance does not claim exclusive 
responsibility for this favourable evolution 
in East-West relations. In recent years, the 
East has become more responsive and flexi- 
ble. Nonetheless, the Alliance contribution 
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has clearly been fundamental. Most of the 
achievements to date, which have been de- 
scribed above, were inspired by initiatives 
by the Alliance or its members. The Allies’ 
political solidarity, commitment to defence, 
patience and creativity in negotiations over- 
came initial obstacles and brought its efforts 
to fruition. It was the Alliance that drew up 
the basic blueprints for East-West progress 
and has since pushed them forward towards 
realisation. In particular, the concepts of 
stability, reasonable sufficiency, asymmetri- 
cal, reductions, concentration on the most 
offensive equipment, rigorous verification, 
transparency, a single zone from the Atlan- 
tic to the Urals, and the balanced and com- 
prehensive nature of the CSCE process, are 
Western-inspired. 

12. Prospects are now brighter than ever 
before for lasting, qualitative improvements 
in the East-West relationship. There contin- 
ue to be clear signs of change in the inter- 
nal and external policies of the Soviet Union 
and of some of its Allies. The Soviet leader- 
ship has stated that ideological competition 
should play no part in inter-state relations. 
Soviet acknowledgement of serious short- 
comings in its past approaches to interna- 
tional as well as domestic issues creates op- 
portunities for progress on fundamental po- 
litical problems. 

13. At the same time, serious concerns 
remain. The ambitious Soviet reform pro- 
gramme, which the Allies welcome, will 
take many years to complete. Its success 
cannot be taken for granted given the mag- 
nitude of the problems it faces and the re- 
sistance generated. In Eastern Europe, 
progress in constructive reform is still 
uneven and the extent of these reforms re- 
mains to be determined. Basic human rights 
still need to be firmly anchored in law and 
practice, though in some Warsaw Pact 
countries improvements are underway. Al- 
though the WTO has recently announced 
and begun unilateral reductions in some of 
its forces, the Soviet Union continues to 
deploy military forces and to maintain a 
pace of military production in excess of le- 
gitimate defensive requirements. Moreover, 
the geo-strategic realities favour the geo- 
graphically contiguous Soviet-dominated 
WTO as against the geographically separat- 
ed democracies of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance. It has long been an objective of the 
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Soviet Union to weaken the links between 
the European and North American mem- 
bers of the Alliance. 

14. We face an immediate future that is 
promising but still uncertain. The Allies and 
the East face both a challenge and an op- 
portunity to capitalise on present conditions 
in order to increase mutual security. The 
progress recently made in East-West rela- 
tions has given new impetus to the arms 
control process and has enhanced the possi- 
bilities of achieving the Alliance’s arms con- 
trol objectives, which complement the 
other elements of the Alliance’s security 
policy. 


III. PRINCIPLES OF ALLIANCE SECURITY 


15. Alliance security policy aims to pre- 
serve peace in freedom by both political 
means and the maintenance of a military 
capability sufficient to prevent war and to 
provide for effective defence. The fact that 
the Alliance has for forty years safeguarded 
peace in Europe bears witness to the suc- 
cess of this policy. 

16. Improved political relations and the 
progressive development of cooperative 
structures between Eastern and Western 
countries are important components of Alli- 
ance policy. They can enhance mutual con- 
fidence, reduce the risk of misunderstand- 
ing, ensure that there are in place reliable 
arrangements for crisis management so that 
tensions can be defused, render the situa- 
tion in Europe more open and predictable, 
and encourage the development of wider 
cooperation in all fields. 

17. In underlining the importance of 
these facts for the formulation of Alliance 
policy, the Allies reaffirm that, as stated in 
the Harmel Report, the search for construc- 
tive dialogue and cooperation with the 
countries of the East, including arms con- 
trol and disarmament, is based on political 
solidarity and adequate military strength. 

18. Solidarity among the Alliance coun- 
tries is a fundamental principle of their se- 
curity policy. It reflects the indivisible 
nature of their security. It is expressed by 
the willingness of each country to share 
fairly the risks, burdens and responsibilities 
of the common effort as well as its benefits. 
In particular, the presence in Europe of the 
United States’ conventional and nuclear 
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forces and of Canadian forces demonstrates 
that North American and European security 
interests are inseparably bound together. 

19. From its inception the Alliance of 
Western democracies has been defensive in 
purpose. This will remain so. None of our 
weapons will ever be used except in self- 
defence. The Alliance does not seek mili- 
tary superiority nor will it ever do so. Its 
aim has always been to prevent war and 
any form of coercion and intimidation. 

20. Consistent with the Alliance’s defen- 
sive character, its strategy is one of deter- 
rence. Its objective is to convince a poten- 
tial aggressor before he acts that he is con- 
fronted with a risk that outweighs any 
gain—however great—he might hope to 
secure from his aggression. The purpose of 
this strategy defines the means needed for 
its implementation. 

21. In order to fulfill its strategy, the Alli- 
ance must be capable of responding appro- 
priately to any aggression and of meeting 
its commitment to the defence of the fron- 
tiers of its members’ territory. For the fore- 
seeable future, deterrence requires an ap- 
propriate mix of adequate and effective nu- 
clear and conventional forces which will 
continue to be kept up to date where nec- 
essary; for it is only by their evident and 
perceived capability for effective use that 
such forces and weapons deter. 

22. Conventional forces make an essential 
contribution to deterrence. The elimination 
of asymmetries between the conventional 
forces of East and West in Europe would be 
a major breakthrough, bringing significant 
benefits for stability and security. Conven- 
tional defence alone cannot, however, 
ensure deterrence. Only the nuclear ele- 
ment can confront an aggressor with an un- 
acceptable risk and thus plays an indispen- 
sable role in our current strategy of war 
prevention. 

23. The fundamental purpose of nuclear 
forces—both strategic and sub-strategic—is 
political: to preserve the peace and to pre- 
vent any kind of war. Such forces contrib- 
ute to deterrence by demonstrating that 
the Allies have the military capability and 
the political will to use them, if necessary, 
in response to aggression. Should aggression 
occur, the aim would be to restore deter- 
rence by inducing the aggressor to recon- 
sider his decision, to terminate his attack 


and to withdraw and thereby to restore the 
territorial integrity of the Alliance. 

24. Conventional and nuclear forces, 
therefore, perform different but comple- 
mentary and mutually reinforcing roles. 
Any perceived inadequacy in either of 
these two elements, or the impression that 
conventional forces could be separated 
from nuclear, or sub-strategic from strategic 
nuclear forces, might lead a potential adver- 
sary to conclude that the risks of launching 
aggression might be calculable and accepta- 
ble. No single element can, therefore, be 
regarded as a substitute compensating for 
deficiencies in any other. 

25. For the foreseeable future, there is no 
alternative strategy for the prevention of 
war. The implementation of this strategy 
will continue to ensure that the security 
interests of all Alliance members are fully 
safeguarded. The principles underlying the 
strategy of deterrence are of enduring va- 
lidity. Their practical expression in terms of 
the size, structure and deployment of forces 
is bound to change. As in the past, these 
elements will continue to evolve in re- 
sponse to changing international circum- 
stances, technological progress and develop- 
ments in the scale of the threat—in particu- 
lar, in the posture and capabilities of the 
forces of the Warsaw Pact. 

26. Within this overall framework, strate- 
gic nuclear forces provide the ultimate 
guarantee of deterrence for the Allies. They 
must be capable of inflicting unacceptable 
damage on an aggressor state even after it 
has carried out a first strike. Their number, 
range, survivability and penetration capabil- 
ity need to ensure that a potential aggressor 
cannot count on limiting the conflict or re- 
garding his own territory as a sanctuary. 
The strategic nuclear forces of the United 
States provide the cornerstone of deter- 
rence for the Alliance as a whole. The inde- 
pendent nuclear forces of the United King- 
dom and France fulfil a deterrent role of 
their own and contribute to the overall de- 
terrence strategy of the Alliance by compli- 
cating the planning and risk assessment of a 
potential aggressor. 

27. Nuclear forces below the strategic 
level provide an essential political and mili- 
tary linkage between conventional and stra- 
tegic forces and, together with the presence 
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of Canadian and the United States forces in 
Europe, between the European and North 
American members of the Alliance. The 
Allies’ sub-strategic nuclear forces are not 
designed to compensate for conventional 
imbalances. The levels of such forces in the 
integrated military structure nevertheless 
must take into account the threat—both 
conventional and nuclear—with which the 
Alliance is faced. Their role is to ensure that 
there are no circumstances in which a po- 
tential aggressor might discount the pros- 
pect of nuclear retaliation in response to 
military action. Nuclear forces below the 
strategic level thus make an essential contri- 
bution to deterrence. 

28. The wide deployment of such forces 
among countries participating in the inte- 
grated military structure of the Alliance, as 
well as the arrangements for consultation in 
the nuclear area among the Allies con- 
cerned, demonstrates solidarity and willing- 
ness to share nuclear roles and responsibil- 
ities. It thereby helps to reinforce deter- 
rence. 

29. Conventional forces contribute to de- 
terrence by demonstrating the Allies’ will to 
defend themselves and by minimising the 
risk that a potential aggressor could antici- 
pate a quick and easy victory or limited 
territorial gain achieved solely by conven- 
tional means. 

30. They must thus be able to respond 
appropriately and to confront the aggressor 
immediately and as far forward as possible 
with the necessary resistance to compel him 
to end the conflict and to withdraw or face 
possible recourse to the use of nuclear 
weapons by the Allies. The forces of the 
Allies must be deployed and equipped so as 
to enable them to fulfil this role at all times. 
Moreover, since the Alliance depends on 
reinforcements from the North American 
continent, it must be able to keep open sea 
and air lines of communication between 
North America and Europe. 

31. All member countries of the Alliance 
strongly favour a comprehensive, effectively 
verifiable, global ban on the development, 
production, stockpiling and use of chemical 
weapons. Chemical weapons represent a 
particular case, since the Alliance’s overall 
strategy of war prevention, as noted earlier, 
depends on an appropriate mix of nuclear 
and conventional weapons. Pending the 
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achievement of a global ban on chemical 
weapons, the Alliance recognises the need 
to implement passive defence measures. A 
retaliatory capability on a limited scale is 
retained in view of the Soviet Union’s over- 
whelming chemical weapons capability. 

32. The Allies are committed to maintain- 
ing only the minimum level of forces neces- 
sary for their strategy of deterrence, taking 
into account the threat. There is, however, 
a level of forces, both nuclear and conven- 
tional, below which the credibility of deter- 
rence cannot be maintained. In particular, 
the Allies have always recognised that the 
removal of all nuclear weapons from 
Europe would critically undermine deter- 
rence strategy and impair the security of 
the Alliance. 

33. The Alliance’s defence policy and its 
policy of arms control and disarmament are 
complementary and have the same goal: to 
maintain security at the lowest possible 
level of forces. There is no contradiction 
between defence policy and arms control 
policy. It is on the basis of this fundamental 
consistency of principles and objectives that 
the comprehensive concept of arms control 
and disarmament should be further devel- 
oped and the appropriate conclusions 
drawn in each of the areas of arms control. 


IV. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT: 
PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES 


34. Our vision for Europe is that of an 
undivided continent where military forces 
only exist to prevent war and to ensure self- 
defence, as has always been the case for the 
Allies, not for the purpose of initiating ag- 
gression or for political or military intimida- 
tion. Arms control can contribute to the 
realisation of that vision as an integral part 
of the Alliance’s security policy and of our 
overall approach to East-West relations. 

35. The goal of Alliance arms control 
policy is to enhance security and stability. 
To this end, the Allies’ arms control initia- 
tives seek a balance at a lower level of 
forces and armaments through negotiated 
agreements and, as appropriate, unilateral 
actions, recognising that arms control agree- 
ments are only possible where the negotiat- 
ing partners share an interest in achieving a 
mutually satisfactory result. The Allies’ arms 
control policy seeks to remove destabilising 
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asymmetries in forces or equipment. It also 
pursues measures designed to build mutual 
confidence and to reduce the risk of con- 
flict by promoting greater transparency and 
predictability in military matters. 

36. In enhancing security and stability, 
arms control can also bring important addi- 
tional benefits for the Alliance. Given the 
dynamic aspects of the arms control proc- 
ess, the principles and results embodied in 
one agreement may facilitate other arms 
control steps. In this way arms control can 
also make possible further reductions in the 
level of Alliance forces and armaments, con- 
sistent with the Alliance’s strategy of war 
prevention. Furthermore, as noted in Chap- 
ter II, arms control can make a significant 
contribution to the development of more 
constructive East-West relations and of a 
framework for further cooperation within a 
more stable and predictable international 
environment. Progress in arms control can 
also enhance public confidence in and pro- 
mote support for our overall security policy. 


Guiding Principles for Arms Control 


37. The members of the Alliance will be 
guided by the following principles: 
—Security: Arms control should enhance 
the security of all Allies. Both during 
the implementation period and follow- 
ing implementation, the Allies’ strategy 
of deterrence and their ability to 
defend themselves, must remain credi- 
ble and effective. Arms control meas- 
ures should maintain the strategic unity 
and political cohesion of the Alliance, 
and should safeguard the principle of 
the indivisibility of Alliance security by 
avoiding the creation of areas of un- 
equal security. Arms control measures 
should respect the legitimate security 
interests of all states and should not fa- 
cilitate the transfer or intensification of 
threats to third party states or regions. 
—Stability: Arms control measures should 
yield militarily significant results that 
enhance stability. To promote stability, 
arms control measures should reduce or 
eliminate those capabilities which are 
most threatening to the Alliance. Stabil- 
ity can also be enhanced by steps that 
promote greater transparency and pre- 
dictability in military matters. Military 
stability requires the elimination of op- 


tions for surprise attack and for large- 
scale offensive action. Crisis stability re- 
quires that no state have forces of a size 
and configuration which, when com- 
pared with those of others, could 
enable it to calculate that it might gain 
a decisive advantage by being the first 
to resort to arms. Stability also requires 
measures which discourage destabilis- 
ing attempts to re-establish military ad- 
vantage through the transfer of re- 
sources to other types of armament. 
Agreements must lead to final results 
that are both balanced and ensure 
equality of rights with respect to securi- 
ty. 

—Verifiability: Effective and reliable ver- 
ification is a fundamental requirement 
for arms control agreements. If arms 
control is to be effective and to build 
confidence, the verifiability of proposed 
arms control measures must, therefore, 
be of central concern for the Alliance. 
Progress in arms control should be 
measured against the record of compli- 
ance with existing agreements. Agreed 
arms control measures should exclude 
opportunities for circumvention. 


Alliance Arms Control Objectives 


38. In accordance with the above princi- 
ples, the Allies are pursuing an ambitious 
arms control agenda for the coming years in 
the nuclear, conventional and chemical 
fields. 


Nuclear Forces 


39. The INF Agreement represents a 
milestone in the Allies’ efforts to achieve a 
more secure peace at lower levels of arms. 
By 1991, it will lead to the total elimination 
of all United States and Soviet intermediate 
range land-based missiles, thereby removing 
the threat which such Soviet systems pre- 
sented to the Alliance. Implementation of 
the agreement, however, will affect only a 
small proportion of the Soviet nuclear ar- 
moury, and the Alliance continues to face a 
substantial array of modern and effective 
Soviet systems of all ranges. The full realisa- 
tion of the Alliance agenda thus requires 
that further steps be taken. 
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Strategic Nuclear Forces 


40. Soviet strategic systems continue to 
pose a major threat to the whole of the 
Alliance. Deep cuts in such systems are in 
the direct interests of the entire Western 
Alliance, and therefore their achievement 
constitutes a priority for the Alliance in the 
nuclear field. 

41. The Allies thus fully support the US 
objectives of achieving, within the context 
of the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks, fifty 
percent reductions in US and Soviet strate- 
gic nuclear arms. US proposals seek to en- 
hance stability by placing specific restric- 
tions on the most destabilising elements of 
the threat—fast flying ballistic missiles, 
throw-weight and, in particular, Soviet 
heavy ICBMs. The proposals are based on 
the need to maintain the deterrent credibil- 
ity of the remaining US strategic forces 
which would continue to provide the ulti- 
mate guarantee of security for the Alliance 
as a whole; and therefore on the necessity 
to keep such forces effective. Furthermore, 
the United States is holding talks with the 
Soviet Union on defence and space matters 


in order to ensure that strategic stability is 
enhanced. 


Sub-Strategic Nuclear Forces 


42. The Allies are committed to maintain- 
ing only the minimum number of nuclear 
weapons necessary to support their strategy 
of deterrence. In line with this commit- 
ment, the members of the integrated mili- 
tary structure have already made major uni- 
lateral cuts in their sub-strategic nuclear ar- 
moury. The number of land-based warheads 
in Western Europe has been reduced by 
over one-third since 1979 to its lowest level 
in over 20 years. Updating where necessary 
of their sub-strategic systems would result 
in further reductions. 

43. The Allies continue to face the direct 
threat posed to Europe by the large num- 
bers of shorter-range nuclear missiles de- 
ployed on Warsaw Pact territory and which 
have been substantially upgraded in recent 
years. Major reductions in Warsaw Pact sys- 
tems would be of overall value to Alliance 
security. One of the ways to achieve this 
aim would be by tangible and verifiable re- 
ductions of American and Soviet land-based 
nuclear missile systems of shorter range 
leading to equal ceilings at lower levels. 
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44. But the sub-strategic nuclear forces 
deployed by member countries of the Alli- 
ance are not principally a counter to similar 
systems operated by members of the WTO. 
As is explained in Chapter III, sub-strategic 
nuclear forces fulfil an essential role in 
overall Alliance deterrence strategy by en- 
suring that there are no circumstances in 
which a potential aggressor might discount 
nuclear retaliation in response to his mili- 
tary action. 

45. The Alliance reaffirms its position that 
for the foreseeable future there is no alter- 
native to the Alliance’s strategy for the pre- 
vention of war, which is a strategy of deter- 
rence based upon an appropriate mix of 
adequate and effective nuclear and conven- 
tional forces which will continue to be kept 
up to date where necessary. Where nuclear 
forces are concerned, land-, sea-, and air- 
based systems, including ground-based mis- 
siles, in the present circumstances and as 
far as can be foreseen will be needed in 
Europe. 

46. In view of the huge superiority of the 
Warsaw Pact in terms of short-range nucle- 
ar missiles, the Alliance calls upon the 
Soviet Union to reduce unilaterally its short- 
range missile systems to the current levels 
within the integrated military structure. 

47. The Alliance reaffirms that at the ne- 
gotiations on conventional stability it pur- 
sues the objectives of: 

—the establishment of a secure and stable 
balance of conventional forces at lower 
levels; 

—the elimination of disparities prejudicial 
to stability and security; and 

—the elimination as a matter of high pri- 
ority of the capability for launching sur- 
prise attack and for initiating large- 
scale offensive action. 

48. In keeping with its arms control ob- 
jectives formulated in Reykjavik in 1987 
and reaffirmed in Brussels in 1988, the Alli- 
ance states that one of its highest priorities 
in negotiations with the East is reaching an 
agreement on conventional force reductions 
which would achieve the objectives above. 
In this spirit, the Allies will make every 
effort, as evidenced by the outcome of the 
May 1989 Summit, to bring these conven- 
tional negotiations to an early and satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The United States has ex- 
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pressed the hope that this could be 
achieved within six to twelve months. Once 
implementation of such an agreement is un- 
derway, the United States, in consultation 
with the Allies concerned, is prepared to 
enter into negotiations to achieve a partial 
reduction of American and Soviet land- 
based nuclear missile forces of shorter 
range to equal and verifiable levels. With 
special reference to the Western proposals 
on CFE tabled in Vienna, enhanced by the 
proposals by the United States at the May 
1989 Summit, the Allies concerned proceed 
on the understanding that negotiated re- 
ductions leading to a level below the exist- 
ing level of their SNF missiles will not be 
carried out until the results of these negoti- 
ations have been implemented. Reductions 
of Warsaw Pact SNF systems should be car- 
ried out before that date. 

49. As regards the substrategic nuclear 
forces of the members of the integrated 
military structure, their level and character- 
istics must be such that they can perform 
their deterrent role in a credible way across 
the required spectrum of ranges, taking 
into account the threat—both conventional 
and nuclear—with which the Alliance is 
faced. The question concerning the intro- 
duction and deployment of a follow-on 
system for the Lance will be dealt with in 
1992 in the light of overall security devel- 
opments. While a decision for national au- 
thorities, the Allies concerned recognize the 
value of the continued funding by the 
United States of research and development 
of a follow-on for the existing Lance short- 
range missile, in order to preserve their op- 
tions in this respect. 


Conventional forces 


50. As set out in the March 1988 Summit 
statement and in the Alliance’s November 
1988 data initiative, the Soviet Union’s mili- 
tary presence in Europe, at a level far in 
excess of its needs for self-defense, directly 
challenges our security as well as our aspira- 
tions for a peaceful order in Europe. Such 
excessive force levels create the risk of po- 
litical intimidation or threatened aggression. 
As long as they exist, they present an obsta- 
cle to better political relations between all 
states of Europe. The challenge to security 
is, Moreover, not only a matter of the nu- 
merical superiority of WTO forces. WTO 


tanks, artillery and armoured troop carriers 
are concentrated in large formations and 
deployed in such a way as to give the WTO 
a capability for surprise attack and large- 
scale offensive action. Despite the recent 
welcome publication by the WTO of its as- 
sessment of the military balance in Europe, 
there is still considerable secrecy and un- 
certainty about its actual capabilities and 
intentions. 

51. In addressing these concerns, the 
Allies’ primary objectives are to establish a 
secure and stable balance of conventional 
forces in Europe at lower levels, while at 
the same time creating greater openness 
about military organization and activities in 
Europe. 

52. In the Conventional Forces in Europe 
(CFE) talks between the 23 members of the 
two alliances, the Allies are proposing: 

—reductions to an overall limit on the 
total holdings of armaments in Europe, 
concentrating on the most threatening 
systems, i.e. those capable of seizing 
and holding territory; 

—a limit on the proportion of these total 
holdings belonging to any one country 
in Europe (since the security and stabil- 
ity of Europe require that no state 
exceed its legitimate needs for self-de- 
fence); 

—a limit on stationed forces (thus restrict- 
ing the forward deployment and con- 
centration of Soviet forces in Eastern 
Europe); and, 

—appropriate numerical sub-limits on 
forces which will apply simultaneously 
throughout the Atlantic to the Urals 
area. 


These measures, taken together, will neces- 
sitate deep cuts in the WTO conventional 
forces which most threaten the Alliance. 
The resulting reductions will have to take 
place in such a way as to prevent circum- 
vention, e.g. by ensuring that the arma- 
ments reduced are destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of. Verification measures will be 
required to ensure that all states have confi- 
dence that entitlements are not exceeded. 

53. These measures alone, however, will 
not guarantee stability. The regime of re- 
ductions will have to be backed up by addi- 
tional measures which should include meas- 
ures of transparency, notification and con- 
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straint applied to the deployment, storage, 
movement and levels of readiness and avail- 
ability of conventional forces. 

54. In the CSBM negotiations, the Allies 
aim to maintain the momentum created by 
the successful implementation of the Stock- 
holm Document by proposing a compre- 
hensive package of measures to improve: 

—transparency about military organiza- 

tion, 

—transparency and predictability of mili- 

tary activities, 

—contacts and communication, 
and have also proposed an exchange of 
views on military doctrine in a seminar set- 
ting. 

55. The implementation of the Allies’ pro- 
posals in the CFE negotiations and of their 
proposals for further confidence and securi- 
ty-building measures would achieve a quan- 
tum improvement in European security. 
This would have important and positive 
consequences for Alliance policy both in the 
field of defence and arms control. The out- 
come of the CFE negotiations would pro- 
vide a framework for determining the 
future Alliance force structure required to 
perform its fundamental task of preserving 
peace in freedom. In addition, the Allies 
would be willing to contemplate further 
steps to enhance stability and security if the 
immediate CFE objectives are achieved— 
for example, further reductions or limita- 
tions of conventional armaments and equip- 
ment, or the restructuring of armed forces 
to enhance defensive capabilities and fur- 
ther reduce offensive capabilities. 

56. The Allies welcome the declared 
readiness of the Soviet Union and other 
WTO members to reduce their forces and 
adjust them towards a defensive posture 
and await implementation of these meas- 
ures. This would be a step in the direction 
of redressing the imbalance in force levels 
existing in Europe and towards reducing 
the Warsaw Pact capability for surprise 
attack. The announced reductions demon- 
strate the recognition by the Soviet Union 
and other WTO members of the conven- 
tionai imbalance, long highlighted by the 
Allies as a key problem of European securi- 


ty. 
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Chemical Weapons 


57. The Soviet Union’s chemical weapons 
stockpile poses a massive threat. The Allies 
are committed to conclude, at the earliest 
date, a worldwide, comprehensive and ef- 
fectively verifiable ban on all chemical 
weapons. 

58. All Alliance states subscribe to the 
prohibitions contained in the Geneva Proto- 
col for the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poi- 
sonous or Other Gases, and of Bacteriologi- 
cal Methods of Warfare. The Paris Confer- 
ence on the Prohibition of Chemcial Weap- 
ons reaffirmed the importance of the com- 
mitments made under the Geneva Protocol 
and expressed the unanimous will of the 
international community to _ eliminate 
chemical weapons completely at an early 
date and thereby to prevent any recourse 
to their use. 

59. The Allies wish to prohibit not only 
the use of these abhorrent weapons, but 
also their development, production, stock- 
piling and transfer, and to achieve the de- 
struction of existing chemical weapons and 
production facilities in such a way as to 
ensure the undiminished security of all par- 
ticipants at each stage in the process. Those 
objectives are being pursued in the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament. Pending 
agreement on a global ban, the Allies will 
enforce stringent controls on the export of 
commodities related to chemical weapons 
production. They will also attempt to stimu- 
late more openness among states about 
chemical weapons capabilities in order to 
promote greater confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of a global ban. 


V. CONCLUSIONS: 


Arms Control and Defence 
Interrelationships 


60. The Alliance is committed to pursuing 
a comprehensive approach to security, em- 
bracing both arms control and disarma- 
ment, and defence. It is important, there- 
fore, to ensure that interrelationships be- 
tween arms control issues and defence re- 
quirements and amongst the various arms 
control areas are fully considered. Proposals 
in any one area of arms control must take 
account of the implications for Alliance in- 
terests in general and for other negotia- 
tions. This is a continuing process. 
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61. It is essential that defence and arms 
control objectives remain in harmony in 
order to ensure their complementary con- 
tribution to the goal of maintaining security 
at the lowest balanced level of forces con- 
sistent with the requirements of the Alli- 
ance strategy of war prevention, acknowl- 
edging that changes in the threat, new 
technologies, and new political opportuni- 
ties affect options in both fields. Decisions 
on arms control matters must fully reflect 
the requirements of the Allies’ strategy of 
deterrence. Equally, progress in arms con- 
trol is relevant to military plans, which will 
have to be developed in the full knowledge 
of the objectives pursued in arms control 
negotiations and to reflect, as necessary, the 
results achieved therein. 

62. In each area of arms control, the Alli- 
ance seeks to enhance stability and security. 
The current negotiations concerning strate- 
gic nuclear systems, conventional forces and 
chemical weapons are, however, independ- 
ent of one another: the outcome of any one 
of these negotiations is not contingent on 
progress in others. However, they can influ- 
ence one another: criteria established and 
agreements achieved in one area of arms 
control may be relevant in other areas and 
hence facilitate overall progress. These 
could affect both arms control possibilities 
and the forces needed to fulfill Alliance 
strategy, as well as help to contribute gen- 
erally to a more predictable military envi- 
ronment. 

63. The Allies seek to manage the interac- 
tion among different arms control elements 
by ensuring that the development, pursuit 
and realisation of their arms control objec- 
tives in individual areas are fully consistent 
both with each other and with the Alli- 
ance’s guiding principles for effective arms 
control. For example, the way in which 
START limits and sub-limits are applied in 
detail could affect the future flexibility of 
the sub-strategic nuclear forces of members 
of the integrated military structure. A CFE 
agreement would by itself make a major 
contribution to stability. This would be sig- 
nificantly further enhanced by the achieve- 
ment of a global chemical weapons ban. 
The development of Confidence- and Secu- 
rity-Building Measures could influence the 
stabilising measures being considered in 
connection with the Conventional Forces in 


Europe negotiations and vice versa. The re- 
moval of the imbalance in conventional 
forces would provide scope for further re- 
ductions in the sub-strategic nuclear forces 
of members of the integrated military struc- 
ture, though it would not obviate the need 
for such forces. Similarly, this might make 
possible further arms control steps in the 
conventional field. 

64. This report establishes the overall 
conceptual framework within which the 
Allies will be seeking progress in each area 
of arms control. In so doing, their funda- 
mental aim will be enhanced security at 
lower levels of forces and armaments. 
Taken as a whole, the Allies’ arms control 
agenda constitutes a coherent and compre- 
hensive approach to the enhancement of 
security and stability. It is ambitious, but we 
are confident that—with a constructive re- 
sponse from the WTO states—it can be fully 
achieved in the coming years. In pursuing 
this goal, the Alliance recognises that it 
cannot afford to build its security upon 
arms control results expected in the future. 
The Allies will be prepared, however, to 
draw appropriate consequences for their 
own military posture as they make concrete 
progress through arms control towards a 
significant reduction in the scale and qual- 
ity of the military threat they face. Accom- 
plishment of the Allies’ arms control agenda 
would not only bring great benefits in itself, 
but could also lead to the expansion of co- 
operation with the East in other areas. The 
arms control process itself is, moreover, dy- 
namic; as and when the Alliance reaches 
agreement in each of the areas set out 
above, so further prospects for arms control 
may be opened up and further progress 
made possible. 

65. As noted earlier, the Allies’ vision for 
Europe is that of an undivided continent 
where military forces only exist to prevent 
war and to ensure self-defence; a continent 
which no longer lives in the shadow of 
overwhelming military forces and from 
which the threat of war has been removed; 
a continent where the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of all states are respected 
and the rights of all individuals, including 
their right of political choice, are protected. 
This goal can only be reached by stages: it 
will require patient and creative endeavour. 
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The Allies are resolved to continue working 
towards its attainment. The achievement of 
the Alliance’s arms control objectives would 
be a major contribution towards the realisa- 
tion of its vision. 


Statement on the Death of Claude 
Pepper 
May 30, 1989 


Claude Pepper gave definition and mean- 
ing to the concept of public service. He 
fought for the poor and the elderly in his 
own determined way. Those who agreed 
with him were proud to follow his banner. 
Those who disagreed with him always re- 
spected him. Claude Pepper was a gentle- 
man, a noble human being. America will 
miss him. Barbara and I will miss him, too. 


The President’s News Conference at 


the Close of the North Atlantic Treaty 


ee Summit in Brussels, 
Belgium 
May 30, 1989 


NATO Summit 


The President. Good afternoon. First, I 
want to pay my respects to Manfred 
Woerner and thank him for the way in 
which this meeting has been conducted, for 
his thorough staff work, and for his able 
leadership in the hall. And I think that the 
successful results at this summit have given 
us a double hit—both conventional forces 
and short-range nuclear forces. And taken 
in tandem, it demonstrates the alliance’s 
ability to manage change to our advantage, 
to move beyond the era of containment. 

Our overall aim is to overcome the divi- 
sion of Europe and to forge a unity based 
on Western values. The starting point, of 
course, is to maintain our security while 
seeking to lessen tensions and adapt to 
changing circumstances. Our conventional 
parity initiative seeks to capitalize on the 
opportunity we have and to do so without 
delay. We want to finally free Europe from 
the constant threat of surprise attack. We 
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want to free Europe from the political 
shadow of Soviet military power. And we 
want to free Europe to become the center 
of cooperation, not confrontation. We want 
to open up opportunities for greater U.S.- 
European cooperation on the other great 
issues of our day, for example, on environ- 
ment and regional conflicts. A reduced mili- 
tary presence when combined with a less 
threatening Soviet presence in Europe can 
create a stronger basis for engagement in 
Europe over the long haul. 


America is and will remain a European 
power. Similarly, our SNF [short-range nu- 
clear forces] agreement demonstrates our 
ability to adapt to change while remaining 
true to our core security principles. We’ve 
agreed to future negotiations after the im- 
plementation of a conventional forces 
agreement—after the implementation of 
the agreement is underway for the conven- 
tional force agreement. Any negotiated 
SNF reductions will not be carried out until 
the CFE [conventional arms forces in 
Europe] agreement is implemented. And 
we’ve underscored that our objective in ne- 
gotiations is to achieve partial reductions, 
clearly leaving an SNF deterrent at lower, 
equal, and verifiable levels. Partial means 
partial. 

We also stress that our strategy of deter- 
rence requires land-, sea-, and air-based nu- 
clear systems, including ground-based mis- 
siles, for as far as we can foresee. And while 
we will not take the modernization decision 
until 1992, the allies recognize the value of 
continued U.S. funding for the research and 
development of the follow-on to the Lance 
system. 

And lastly, we are placing great emphasis 
on a rapid negotiated reduction of the con- 
ventional asymmetries that threaten 
Europe. Based on results in that area, we 
can negotiate SNF reductions, as well, while 
ensuring the continued presence of the nu- 
clear deterrent. 

And now I would be glad to take some 
questions. Excuse me, we’ve got to start 
with our U.S. protocol. Those of you from 
the non-U.S. press, excuse me if I go first to 
the UP [United Press International] and 
then to the AP [Associated Press]. 
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Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, the communique says 
that chemical weapons are abhorrent, and 
you called for total elimination. Most people 
think nuclear weapons are totally abhor- 
rent. Why not totally eliminate them, as 
your predecessor had called for? 

The President. Well, the communique ad- 
dresses itself to where nuclear forces are 
concerned—blah, blah, land-sea-air-based 
systems, including ground-based missiles. In 
the present circumstances, as far as can be 
foreseen, they’ll be needed in Europe. And 
I would just stand by that. This is a decision 
that has been thoroughly consulted with the 
military and that’s the way it is. 

Q. Mr. President, your spokesman said 
today that the formula for negotiations on 
short-range nuclear missiles was a very 
strong victory for the United States and the 
NATO alliance. How can it be a victory for 
the United States without being a defeat for 
Chancellor Kohl and Mr. Genscher [West 
German Foreign Minister], given that the 
United States and Germany were on such 
opposing sides of this issue? 

The President. Well, they strongly sup- 
ported it, it’s my understanding. And I 
don’t view it as a victory for the United 
States. I view it as a victory for the alliance. 
So, they can speak for themselves, but I’m 
very pleased that it worked out and that 
there was alliance harmony on this very im- 
portant question. 

Q. Did both sides make concessions, sir? 

The President. Well, I can only speak for 
the United States, and we had certain broad 
parameters that—I’ve addressed part one of 
them, and that was this question of partial 
reduction, no third zero question. The other 
one was to agree to begin the negotiations 
on SNF following tangible implementation. 
That was one of our strong conditions, or 
strong negotiating points, if you will. And 
then no implementation of agreed reduc- 
tion on SNF forces before completion of 
these reductions. So, I’m very happy. 

But I want to—put it this way, we’re here 
as part of an alliance, and I don’t think we 
ought to have winners and losers out of a 
summit that everybody concedes has been 
very, very unified. And so, it’s an alliance 
victory or an alliance decision. And I’m 
proud to have had a part in that. 


West Germany and the Alliance 


Q. Mr. President, all politics may be local, 
but hasn’t the continued insistence of the 
Germans been damaging to the alliance? 

The President. Talk to the people that 
have been around here for a long time, and 
they'll tell you that they’ve never seen 
more unity and more upbeat feeling after a 
meeting. 

Q. Do you think the Foreign Ministers 
who missed dinner last night would agree 
with you on that? [Laughter] 

The President. No, they probably would 
dissent, but they went along today, kept 
their eyes open. 


Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, is it possible that you 
could start negotiations on SNF missiles 
before the modernization decision has been 
made? And do you think that’s a good way 
to go into negotiations without a commit- 
ment to upgrade these—the Soviets say, 
Okay, if we don’t have a commitment, we'll 
get rid of all of them—and where’s your 
position? 

The President. Well, the modernization 
decision doesn’t need to be taken until ’92. 
And we have spelled out the procedures for 
negotiating on SNF, and that will come 
after the agreement on the conventional 
forces. 

And that is the important point. I don’t 
believe the layman—I know we’ve got a lot 
of experts on this side, and I don’t want to 
restrict my questions to those of us like 
myself who are not long-time arms control 
experts—but I can tell you that most people 
in our country don’t realize the imbalance 
that exists on these conventional forces. 
And it is destabilizing. And the question is 
SNF, short-range nuclear forces, where 
they’ve got, in terms of launchers, what, 
1,200 or something of that nature to our 88. 
Why don’t they just negotiate—just unilat- 
erally reduce to equal numbers? Now, there 
would be a good challenge. 

So, we’ve got this order set up as to how 
we're going to go about it. The alliance has 
taken a firm position, and so I’m not going 
to go into a hypothetical question of that 
nature. 

Q. On this question—— 
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The President. Oh, sorry, Brit [Brit 
Hume, ABC News]. Go ahead, Carl [Carl 
Leubsdorff, Dallas Morning News], and 
then Brit. 

Q. On this question of partial, the word is 
underlined for emphasis in the document. 
Was that done at our behest, or Mrs. 
Thatcher’s [Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom] behest, or whose behest? 

The President. If we can wake up [Secre- 
tary of State] Jim Baker, you'll have to ask 
him. But I would simply say there was total 
agreement on it, and it speaks for itself. 
Partial is partial, and to try to interpret it 
some other way misses the boat. 


Conventional Arms Control 


Q. Mr. President, in light of the fact that 
you have added several new weapons cate- 
gories to the NATO bargaining position and 
to the conventional arms talks, is it realistic 
to suppose that these talks can be carried 
out successfully in the brief period of time 
that you have now asked for? 

The President. Well, yes, we can meet 
that timetable. We’ve challenged the Sovi- 
ets to meet us, you might say—the alliance. 
NATO is tasked to be back on September 
7th with our internals to be farther along. 
And so, I would certainly say yes, let’s do 
that. We all remember September 7th, 
don’t we? [Laughter] 


Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve said that the 
modernization decision has been put off 
until 1992, but you have a commitment to 
keep the weapons systems up to date. 
When are changes to be made? 

The President. Not before 1992. 


Public Opinion 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve said that your 
efforts here are not a public relations battle 
with Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev, but 
if this were a battle, who’s winning, yourself 
or Mr. Gorbachev? 

The President. Too hypothetical, Ellen 
[Ellen Warren, Knight-Ridder]. Too hypo- 
thetical. I’ve read who some think is win- 
ning, but that was yesterday. 

Q. Well, do you expect the hammering 
about your alleged lack of leadership in the 
United States to quiet down now as a result 
of your performance here? 
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The President. 1 haven’t felt under siege 
in the United States because I’ve known 
exactly what we wanted to do. And I made 
statements to that effect earlier on: that we 
were going to have a review and then have 
proposals. And we did exactly that. So, I 
will concede I’ve read such reports, but 
they haven’t troubled me any. 


Soviet Defense Budget 


Q. Mr. Gorbachev has apparently for the 
first time revealed specific defense budget 
figures in Moscow today. And he also says 
he is proposing to cut defense spending by 
14 percent over 1990 and ’91. That’s equal 
to about $17.3 billion. Is that a lot? Is that 
meaningful? What do you think about it? 

The President. Well, this will help him— 
this proposal. If he hits our bid, that should 
save him a lot of money in the long run 
because he has a disproportionate number 
of conventional forces. And therein, as you 
know, that’s where a lot of the expense for 
defense comes from. So, I don’t know, but it 
sounds like a substantial number to me. But 
again, I hadn’t seen that. I will say this for 
those who may wonder what the Soviet re- 
action has been—and it’s very prelimi- 
nary—but the initial contact with our Em- 
bassy in Moscow was—I would put fairly 
positive. Brent [Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs], is that about 
right? 

General Scowcroft. Cautious. 

The President. Cautious, but we’re lead- 
ing on the side of saying it’s positive. In 
other words, they didn’t really slam the 
door and come in on a negative vein. 


Summit With President Gorbachev 


Q. On that point, Mr. President, wouldn’t 
it seem that if you want to strike this agree- 
ment even as early as 6 months, that there 
would be a summit meeting with Mr. Gor- 
bachev before the end of the year? 

The President. Well, again, if there was 
something constructive to come out of such 
a meeting, I would certainly be prepared to 
meet, and I believe that Secretary Baker 
has conveyed that to [Foreign] Minister 
Shevardnadze. 

Q. Has Mr. Gorbachev responded to your 
letter of Sunday? 

The President. No, sir. 
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NATO Summit 


Q. Mr. Bush, you used some strong lan- 
guage yesterday about leading the alliance 
and leading the free world—that wasn’t 
your term, but did you feel it was impor- 
tant, if not for yourself, then for the alli- 
ance, for the United States, to assert your- 
self in a strong way at this particular 
summit—this time? 

The President. Yes. 1 think it is highly 
important that the United States—to be 
seen as fully engaged, trying to come up 
with creative proposals, and fulfilling its his- 
toric leadership responsibilities. I would like 
to put it in terms of alliance unity, though, 
and what—all these decisions. There’s 
plenty of room for credit out there, and I 
would insist that it’s an alliance—to the 
degree we got unanimity—an alliance victo- 
ry. 

Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, the stress you put on 
the speed of negotiations—6 months to a 
year—and the decision to wait until 92, 
modernization, are there some _ progress 
points if there are no negotiations or 
progress in the negotiations within a year to 
reexamine the 1992 deadline? 

The President. To be honest with you, I 
don’t know the answer to that question. I 
expect—— 

Q. Do I get another one? 

The President. No, you don’t get another 
one, either. [Laughter] That was too hard. 
But my own personal view would be that if 
there were some dramatic change some- 
where that changed the theses that under- 
lined this agreement that we’d want to 
review things. But I’m not predicting that. I 
want to see it go forward. 

Q. To follow up, Mr. President—— 

The President. Follow up? 

Q. Yes, sir, it is a followup. 

The President. Is it directly related? 

Q. Directly. Following tangible imple- 
mentation—that’s being read as obviously 
not complete implementation. Can you tell 
us how far tangible is? 

The President. No, I can’t tell you how 
far it is, but it has to be so that you and I 
would look at it and we’d both agree that 
there had been sincere implementation. 

Q. Mr. President, in the Comprehensive 
Concept it states that ground-based missiles 


will be needed as far as can be foreseen. 
Now, even though the modernization deci- 
sion has been put off, is there any alterna- 
tive to modernizing those missiles? 

The President. Is there any alternative to 
modernizing it? We will cross that bridge in 
1992. 


Conventional Arms Control 


Q. As you know, Mr. Gorbachev is 
coming to Bonn soon, and his operative 
style has been to try to up the ante when 
the U.S. makes a proposal. On your conven- 
tional arms proposal, do you think you’ve 
gone down as far as the West can safely go 
in reducing conventional forces, and can 
you go no further than what you’ve pro- 
posed yesterday? 

The President. I see no reason talking 
about further cuts and further reductions 
when we have just tabled a sound proposal 
that addresses ourselves to this enormous 
imbalance, so I just would defer on that. 

Q. Mr. President, you were criticized 
early on for a slow start. Now this proposal 
is being described as bold; you yourself said 
revolutionary. I wonder if there is any ele- 
ment of I-told-you-so in your attitude now 
to reaction to these proposals? 

The President. Not really. [Laughter] Not 
really. No, listen, I’m not going to get into 
that game with Congress or anyone else 
[Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, looking ahead, what 
impact do you think your proposals will 
have on U.S.-Soviet relations and specifical- 
ly on strategic arms talks? 

The President. | hope that these proposals 
have an ameliorating effect, that things will 
get only better. I think it’s a serious propos- 
al. I think they see a solid, united alliance, 
and that is important in this. And so, I 
would hope that it would have a good effect 
on whatever follows on. And strategic arms 
reduction talks follow on. I have never 
questioned whether Gorbachev knew that 
we were serious and wanted to move for- 
ward with him. I’ve read speculation on 
this, but I have reason to believe that he 
knows that we have been serious, taking 
our time to formulate proposals. I do think 
that this one will be tangible evidence of 
this. And so, I hope it would lead to—if a 
conventional forces talks can be catalytic 
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for strategic talks, so be it. But I hope that 
the seriousness of ai! of this and the unity of 
the alliance will be persuasive to him to 
make him know that we do want to go 
forward. 

Q. Mr. President, as you know, the 
United States has strongly opposed, and so 
has NATO, including aircraft in these nego- 
tiations up to now. Could you tell us what 
your thinking was in deciding to reverse 
that position and to propose the 15-percent 
cut? 

The President. Trying to correct dispari- 
ty. And it was really that simple. And I 
realize there have been some concerns of— 
we are very understanding of the French 
reservation in this regard—I might say very 
diplomatically and beautifully expressed by 
President [Francois] Mitterrand. But it is 
simply that: disparity. 


East-West Relations 


Q. Mr. President, Secretary-General 
Woerner spoke about the future being as 
important or more important than the past 
for the alliance. He spoke about NATO 
vision. Does NATO’s vision include East- 
West alliance? 

The President. 1 don’t see an East-West 
alliance, but I see a Europe much more 
free, and one whose innate desire to have 
more democracy comes to the surface. But 
I don’t see it as an East and West joining in 
some formal alliance, if that was what the 
question was. 

Q. I believe the game is called a followup 
question—— 

The President. You learn fast. [Laughter] 

Q. NATO exists because of the perceived 
threat that the Soviet Union provided. Now 
the Soviet Union isn’t perceived as a threat 
anymore. Surely, an East-West alliance 
would then exist for a perceived threat 
from elsewhere—— 

The President. Well, I’ve answered my 
question on—you asked me whether I felt 
there would be some formal alliance be- 
tween Pact countries. I guess you meant 
between Warsaw Pact and NATO. And I 
don’t think it would require a formal alli- 
ance in order to have much, much better 
relationships that include security consider- 
ations. But we’re a long way from there. 
We’re just beginning to see the differentia- 
tion in Europe, and our whole policy for 
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the United States—let me set aside NATO 
for a minute—will be to watch for those 
changes and try to facilitate them and work 
with those who are willing to move towards 
freedom and democracy. 

Indeed, we’ve made some proposals on 
Poland. I will be going to both Poland and 
Hungary, and I will make clear that if they 
move toward these Western values that 
have served the alliance so well for a long 
time that, speaking for the United States, 
we will be ready to have much better rela- 
tions. 


Arms Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, can you say this morn- 
ing that there will be no third zero? And if 
you can say it, why cannot the Comprehen- 
sive Concept say it? 

The President. I thought I already did say 
it. 

Q. I didn’t think so. 

The President. There will be no third 
zero. There will be no third zero. [Laugh- 
ter] Partial means partial. 


Eastern European Reforms 


Q. Mr. President, Vice President Quayle, 
in an interview with a reporter the other 
day, said that if some of these Eastern Euro- 
pean countries move too far toward West- 
ern values that the Soviets might intervene 
militarily and that we have not planned 
how we might respond to that. He said we 
ought to do that. Do you agree that that’s 
a—he called it a big risk. Do you agree it’s a 
big risk, and do you think that we ought to 
be deciding what to do if the Soviets 
should—— 

The President. I’m old enough to remem- 
ber Hungary in 1956, and I would want to 
do nothing in terms of statement or exhor- 
tation that would encourage a repeat of 
that. And so, I would leave it right there. 
I'd like to think that the situation will move 
in the opposite direction. But who would 
have predicted the kind of public, up until 
now, peaceful demonstration in Tiananmen 
Square? Who would have predicted the 
kind of move inside the Soviet Union on 
perestroika and, indeed, glasnost? So, when 
you're dealing with things as complex as 
relations between countries, I think pru- 
dence is the order of the day, and I’ve said 
that all along. But back to your question, I 
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don’t think anyone knows the answer to 
that. I mean, we’re not certainly predicting 
that. 

Q. Well, then, do you disagree with the 
Vice President? 

The President. 1 don’t even know what 
he said. And, Jack [Jack Nelson, Los Angeles 
Times], I learned long ago not to comment 
on things that I haven’t read personally 
when we're trying to get one member of an 
administration to be juxtaposed against an- 
other. It’s bad business, and I’m not going 
to that. But I have great confidence in the 
Vice President, I might add, and I think his 
pronouncements on foreign policy have 
been very sound. 


Conventional Arms Control 


Q. Mr. President, notwithstanding the ob- 
vious fact that they all work for you 
anyway, how much of a problem, if any, did 
you have getting the Pentagon on board on 
these proposals? 

The President. The Pentagon did what it 
should have done. And they looked at vari- 
ous options from the military standpoint, 
and they analyzed it. And the Joint Chiefs 
were fully engaged in the process. And my 
contacts were principally, but not exclusive- 
ly, with Bill Crowe [Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff]. One of the things I wanted 
to do in talking to our alliance partners was 
assure them that our military was behind 
the final proposal. Indeed, I was very 
pleased in talking to General Galvin [Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe] before 
this proposal was tabled to have his assur- 
ances that what we have proposed here is 
sound militarily. And that made it a much 
better position to present to the alliance. 

Q. Do you expect any foot-dragging or 
grumbling or maybe even a little leaking 
along the way as you go forward? 

The President. In our own leak-proof bu- 
reaucracy? No, I don’t expect that. [Laugh- 
ter] And I would discourage it. But is it apt 
to happen? I would hope not. 

Last one. Charles [Charles Bierbauer, 
CNN}? 

Q. Mr. President, were you, at any point, 
unhappy with the pace and the projections 
of that slow and lengthy policy review to 
the extent—as you described you had a 12- 
day sort of crash course in some of these 
new proposals. Can you give us some of 


your personal sense of how you got to this 
point? 

The President. Well, first we undertook 
these reviews. I’m not sure everyone here 
understands that. And I said that I needed 
some time when I became President—new 
President, January 20th—to review not only 
this subject, the NATO related subjects, but 
a wide array of subjects. We’re almost 
through all of the reviews. And during what 
Mr. Bierbauer is referring to, during this 
time, I came under some fire for being re- 
calcitrant, reluctant to move forward. 
Indeed, when Mr. Gorbachev would make 
one of his many proposals, they would be 
coming to me and saying “Well, don’t you 
think you have to do something?” And I 
would say, “No, we want to take our time 
and act in a prudent manner.” 

I had in my mind that what we wanted to 
do was to be sure that the alliance was to- 
gether on any—or would come together on 
any proposal we made to the alliance. But I 
think there was some feeling in Congress, 
some criticism of my speed or lack of it in 
the United States Congress. But I’m so 
immune to political criticism that I just kind 
of write it off. I was elected to do what I 
think is right. And I think we’ve come up 
with a good proposal here. 

And I will end, this being the last ques- 
tion, not with a filibuster but simply to say I 
have been told by others here that the alli- 
ance really has never had a meeting that’s 
more upbeat and where we’ve taken rather 
significant steps in unity. And so, whatever 
the wait, whatever the political arrows 
might have been fired my way, it’s all been 
worth it because I think we have something 
sound and solid to build on now. 

And again, I end by thanking my col- 
leagues, the other heads of government, 
chiefs of state that were here, for the total 
cooperation and the spirit in which these 
proposals were received and discussed and 
the way in which NATO adopted its final 
position. I think it’s a good thing. It’s good 
for NATO. I really happen to believe that 
it’s good for the entire free world. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 13th news conference 


began at 12:49 p.m. in the Luns Press Thea- 
tre at the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
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tion Headquarters. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Manfred Woerner, Secretary- 
General of NATO. 


Remarks at the American School in 
Brussels, Belgium 
May 30, 1989 


Thank you all very much. I love this en- 
thusiasm. Anything to get out of school. 
[Laughter] And here we are. [Laughter] 
But speaking of which, first, let me thank 
Dr. Beckwith, Jennifer Beckwith, for ex- 
tending us this hospitality: a large one-room 
schoolhouse and the great American tradi- 
tion of basketball. But I also want to pay my 
respects to, and recognize, Ambassador 
Glitman over here. You all know every one 
of these three, but I am so grateful to each 
one of them for the leadership they’ve 
given the various embassies—Mike Glitman; 
Al Keel, whom we’ve been living with for 
48 hours; and of course, my old friend, Al 
Kingon. So, I want to say to them that I am 
deeply grateful to each of them for the job 
he is doing. And I hope that this result of 
this NATO meeting today will make your 
lives here much better, because I do think 
that the alliance, having come together in 
this meeting, sent a strong signal. And 
many of you in this room, although you 
might be in Brussels, or you might be in Al 
Kingon’s office, helped work on this whole 
NATO initiative and helped spend your 
time working at NATO; so I’m grateful to 
those who have been a part of all of this. 

But in a way, you all are, because under 
[Secretary of State] Jim Baker, we have an 
outstanding team. Let me say, I have great 
respect for those of you in the Foreign 
Service. And you're talking to one who was 
supported so strongly when I first went up 
to the United Nations as Ambassador. 
Didn’t really know what I was walking into, 
and here was this fantastic, dedicated serv- 
ice ready to carry out the instructions of the 
Secretary of State and help this new Ambas- 
sador. And it made a profound impression 
on me. And then I saw it again when I was 
in China as the head of the liaison office 
there. So, I have respect for the Foreign 
Service. I have respect for those of you who 
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are attached to the embassies, be it as 
career people, from Commerce, and cer- 
tainly our military, and so many other— 
USIA [U.S. Information Agency], and many 
other organizations. Public service is a 
noble calling, and you who serve overseas 
exemplify its very best. So, thank you all 
very much for what you do all the time. 

I didn’t quite know how to receive the 
welcome that I received when I went in 
here to one of Jennifer’s offices right there 
outside the girl’s locker room. [Laughter] 
This one caught my eye: “Yo, President 
Bush!” [Laughter] I think that’s what it said. 
[Laughter] “I think you're really cool.” I 
want the press to listen to this one. “You 
make all the right decisions,” and, “I’m glad 
you’re coming to school,” and “I love your 
hair.” [Laughter] I wonder—that might 
have been for Barbara. That might have 
been yours. Maybe that was for the Silver 
Fox. Who knows? Anyway, it was signed 
“Kohl K.,” and both Bushes appreciate it. 

And this one caught my eye out there—I 
didn’t have long to digest these: “Dear 
President Bush, remember me?” [Laughter] 
Funny thing is, I do. “I am Margaret Hogg. 
I have come to the last three Christmas 
parties when you were Vice President.” 
And, yes, she did, her dad being a distin- 
guished naval officer. “The first one we 
came to, my brothers and I ate all the 
strawberries.” [Laughter] “The second time, 
we took five big candy bars—five each 
when we were only supposed to take two. 
It really would—but nice to see you. We’re 
waiting for you across the road. We'll be 
waving,” she said. Well, what better wel- 
come can a President have? [Laughter] 

But we are heading on to Bonn in just a 
minute, but I really wanted to just pop in 
here and tell you that you are not forgot- 
ten. You are loved. You are respected. And 
thank you all very much. And to you, Jenni- 
fer, thank you for taking the lead in this 
trilingual—I thought I heard—maybe it was 
only two—but nevertheless—[laughter|— 
teaching these kids. And I tell you, one of 
the things that has been marvelous about 
this summit is the understanding that our 
values, the alliance’s values—but our values 
are winning the battle around the world. 
There’s no longer a question of whether 
we’ve been on the right side on democracy 
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and freedom and those things; we are. And 
now the beautiful thing about it is, I think, 
as we look at Eastern Europe and we look 
in other places in the world, we see that it’s 
the American values that are prevailing. 
And I think that right here in this wonder- 
ful school, the kids, in addition to their fam- 
ilies—they get it right here in this school, 
inculcating in them the values that are car- 
rying the day worldwide for the great 
United States of America. 
Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. in 
the school gymnasium. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Dr. Jennifer Beckwith, 
principal of the school; Maynard W. Glit- 
man, U.S. Ambassador to Belgium; Alton G. 
Keel, Jr, U.S. Ambassador to NATO; and 
Alfred Kingon, U.S. Ambassador to the Eu- 
ropean Community. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 


Session With Reporters Following 
Discussions With Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in Bonn, West Germany 


May 30, 1989 


The Chancellor. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen; allow me to welcome you, Mr. 
President, very cordially here to the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. This is a good day 
for us. A few days ago we celebrated the 
40th anniversary of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and these 40 years were also 40 
years of friendship and partnership with the 
United States. Over these four decades, 
American soldiers defended, together with 
our troops, freedom and peace in our coun- 
try. And a lot of what was decisive for the 
early history of our country was initiated by 
the United States, and we always received 
support by the United States. 

I would like to welcome you very cordial- 
ly as a proven friend of our country, as a 
personal friend who has always stood ready 
to help me in difficult times. And yesterday 
and today we met in order to celebrate the 
40th anniversary of NATO. We jointly dis- 
cussed in the spirit of friendship difficult 
questions which are now important for our 
future. Your initiative, your new proposal 


for disarmament, is an enormous step into 
the future, and it shows the inspiration 
emanating from the leadership role of the 
United States. Mr. President, that was a 
wise, a right decision at a very important 
point in time. And now it’s up to the other 
side to actually take that hand which has 
been extended to it, and then that will be a 
great work of peace. We have taken up 
already our talks. 

I would just like to mention two points on 
our agenda. First of all, we talked about the 
foundation of the European Community 
and then about the completion of the inter- 
nal market of the European Community by 
the 3lst of December 1992. This will lend a 
new quality to European policy, and you 
know the Federal Republic of Germany has 
been a motor, an engine, behind this devel- 
opment. 

But we are also a motor for open world 
trade. And if from time to time I hear re- 
ports and read reports from the United 
States that people are afraid and we would 
isolate ourselves against the rest of the 
world, drawing up barriers to trade, I say to 
people: This will not happen in any case, 
and certainly not receive the support of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. On the con- 
trary, I firmly believe that in the next years 
to come, the European Community and the 
United States of America will enjoy deep- 
ened relations—political relations and eco- 
nomic relations. 

For us, the relationship with the United 
States is of existential importance. And 
therefore, we also discussed another very 
important point which goes beyond day-to- 
day politics, that is to say, the fact that we 
want to intensify the exchange of pupils 
and students. We want as many young Ger- 
mans as possible to go to the United States 
and to get to know the country. And we 
also would like to see as many young Amer- 
icans as possible come over here to our 
country. And to use an image that’s out of 
this planting of young trees: A forest may 
grow which stands as a symbol of the solid 
friendship between our two countries. To 
put it quite simply, Mr. President, we’re 
glad you’re here. You are a friend among 
friends. 

The President. Let me just be very brief 
and first thank Chancellor Kohl for this 
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warm reception. I told him that I don’t be- 
lieve German-American relations have ever 
been better. And secondly, I am very 
pleased with the reaction to the NATO de- 
cision that was taken. I think it shows 
NATO to be together; it shows NATO to be 
strong. And indeed, I think in challenging 
Mr. Gorbachev to come forward now, we 
have moved in the right direction in unity. 
It is in the interest of NATO; it is clearly in 
the interest of the United States and all the 
members in NATO—the Federal Republic. 
And I happen to believe that what we’ve 
proposed is in the interest of the Soviet 
Union. So, we will see what the reaction is, 
but this was a wonderful celebration of the 
40th anniversary of NATO. And, Chancellor 
Kohl, once again my sincere thanks to you, 
sir, for your hospitality and for the total 
cooperation between the United States and 
the Federal Republic. 


Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. Chancellor, sir, do you consider 
yourself a winner? Do you consider yourself 
a winner or a loser on the short-range mis- 
siles? Did you get what you wanted or is it 
a real compromise? 

The Chancellor. 1 think we were all just 
winners in Brussels. I think that the alliance 
has given itelf the best kind of birthday 
present it could have given. After difficult 
discussions, we came to a joint decision, and 
this decision is what applies. I think we’ve— 
all of us—had the personal experience of 
having to make compromises, and I think 
that this is a good thing. And we also came 
to a compromise here. And just as one con- 
crete answer to your question, there are 
only winners, and actually that’s a very rare 
experience for a politician and I relish that. 

Q. Is this compromise enough for you to 
win the election next year? [Laughter] 

The Chancellor. | am completely certain 
as to the result of the elections in 1990. And 
as a very concrete answer to your question, 
I think it is very helpful with regard to the 
majority of the German people that we 
have here a government and a head of gov- 
ernment who has proved his friendship 
with the United States over the course of 
the years. So, insofar, yesterday and today 
will indeed be helpful. 

Q. Mr. President, when will you go to 
Berlin? 
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The President. The answer is, I don’t 
know, and you can have another question. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Would you expand the Berlin initiative 
of your predecessor? 

The President. Defend it? 

Q. No, expand it, enlarge it? 

The President. We might well. We might 
well. We might have something to say 
about that tomorrow in Mainz. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The Chancellor spoke at 6:21 p.m. in 
the Chancellery. He spoke in German, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. Prior to their remarks, the President and 
the Chancellor participated in a bilateral 
meeting with U.S. and West German offi- 
cials. 


Message to the Congress on Trade With 
Hungary and China 


May 31, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the documents referred 
to in Subsection 402(d\5) of the Trade Act 
of 1974 with respect to a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive Subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of Section 402 of the Act. 
These documents constitute my decision to 
continue in effect this waiver authority for 
a further 12-month period. 

I include as part of these documents my 
determination that further extension of the 
waiver authority will substantially promote 
the objectives of Section 402. I also include 
my determination that continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of Section 402. The attached docu- 
ments also include my reasons for extension 
of the waiver authority, and for my deter- 
mination that continuation of the waivers 
currently in effect for the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of Section 402. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 31, 1989. 
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Remarks to Members of the American 
Embassy Community in Bonn, West 
Germany 


May 31, 1989 


The President. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, 
and let me just say a word about our Am- 
bassador here in Bonn. We Bushes have 
known Dick Walters for many years. And I 
really can’t think of any public servant who 
has served his country in so many diverse 
assignments, always with excellence, and in 
whom I have more confidence than Dick 
Walters. And he is a great Ambassador, a 
great advocate for the United States, and he 
can advocate the United States in about 11 
different foreign languages, including in 
German, and I think that’s a wonderful 
thing. And, Dick, thank you for your hospi- 
tality and for your leadership in this coun- 
try that is so vitally important to the United 
States. 

I, see a sign up here from Bonn Elemen- 
tary. And it says—show me what the sign— 
it says, “We are the world.” And you know, 
they’re right. They are absolutely right 
about that. And the youth are the world. 
And what happened in NATO a couple of 
days ago I hope guarantees a more peaceful 
future for those that are the world—for you 
young people here. And for that action, I 
give great credit to the United States au- 
thorities that were involved: our Secretary 
of Defense [Cheney]; our Secretary of State 
[Baker] stayed up till all hours of the night 
achieving what now is seen as a wonderful 
arrangement; my National Security Advisor, 
who—some of you would recognize his 
name—is with me here today, Brent Scow- 
croft, General Scowcroft; our Chief of Staff 
[Sununu]; and on and on it goes. Because 
this U.S. position was a cooperative position 
we worked it out through the entire bu- 
reaucracy and it seems to have captured 
the imagination certainly of the free world 
and I hope, eventually, of the Soviet Union. 

And so, we came to Bonn in the wake of 
a very successful NATO meeting. But it 
isn’t a victory for the United States. Ours 
was a team effort in going to NATO, and 
the result was a team victory. The victory 
was for NATO in coming together in uni- 
fied fashion, demonstrating its solidarity 
after 40 years of keeping the peace in 


Europe. To each of you in the Embassy, 
whether you be Foreign Service or attached 
to the Embassy with one of the other serv- 
ices—Commerce, whatever else—USIA 
[U.S. Information Agency}—so many others, 
and certainly to our military, let me pay my 
respects. I normally try to single out the 
admin. officer. And because we’ve been 
rushing around, I don’t know who that poor 
embattled soul is in Embassy Bonn—— 

Q. Harry Geisel. 

The President. Harry? There he is. He’s 
taking; he’s still smiling. [Laughter] And 
some of that is because we told Harry we 
were leaving on schedule and getting out of 
his way. [Laughter] And now he’s giving 
three cheers for that. But I cite him be- 
cause I was on the receiving end of some of 
these visits when I lived halfway around the 
world in China. And I know that they can 
be a pluperfect pain. And so I would only 
think, Harry, and then everybody else in 
the political and the economic and every 
section—communications—every section of 
this tremendous and effective Embassy that 
has been involved in this visit, Barbara and 
I are very grateful to each and every one of 
you. And this hospitality, even though we 
enjoyed it for such a short time, really rang 
through loud and clear from the very 
moment we got here. 

I can tell you that we’ve just finished 
talks with the Chancellor and Jim with the 
Foreign Minister. And I can say that a lot 
because of your work, your professional- 
ism—in the military sense, your dedication 
to duty—the relationship between the Fed- 
eral Republic and the United States has 
never been better. And for that same con- 
viction on the part of many of you here, the 
relationship and the strength of NATO has 
never been stronger. 

So we really dropped by to say, hail and 
farewell and thank you from the grateful 
heart of this President of the United States. 
Many, many thanks and God bless the 
United States of America. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. at 
the residence of Rita Suessmuth, President 
of the Bundestag, the West German Parlia- 
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ment. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Vernon A. Walters, U.S. Ambassador to 
West Germany. In his closing remarks, the 
President referred to Harold W. Geisel, ad- 
ministrative officer to the U.S. Embassy in 
Bonn; Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 
and West German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher. A tape was not available 
for a of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Remarks to Citizens in Mainz, West 
Germany 


May 31, 1989 


Thank you, Chancellor Kohl. At the 
outset, let me tell you that—lest you think 
that he has forgotten his home state be- 
cause he is the Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic—I will only tell you that in the 
last 24 hours Chancellor Kohl has been con- 
vincing me that when I came to this State 
and to Mainz, I would be coming to heaven. 
[Laughter] And having gotten here, I think 
he may just about be right, I'll tell you. 
Thank you all very much. 


Dr. Wagner and Lord Mayor, distin- 
guished hosts, I want to also thank these 
two bands, West German and American, for 
that stirring music. And Chancellor Kohl, I 
especially want to thank you again for invit- 
ing me to this beautiful and ancient city on 
my first Presidential trip to the Republic of 
Germany—the Federal Republic. And Herr 
Kohl and I have concluded now our delib- 
erations at the NATO summit in Brussels, 
an excellent start to our working partner- 
ship as Chancellor and President. 


And here in Mainz, by the banks of the 
Rhine, it’s often said that this heartland of 
mountain vineyards and villages embodies 
the very soul of Germany. So, Mainz pr>- 
vides a fitting forum for an American Presi- 
dent to address the German people. Today 
I come to speak not just of our mutual de- 
fense but of our shared values. I come to 
speak not just of the matters of the mind 
but of the deeper aspirations of the heart. 
Just this morning, Barbara and I were 
charmed with the experiences we had. I 
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met with a small group of German students, 
bright young men and women who studied 
in the United States. Their knowledge of 
our country and the world was impressive, 
to say the least. But sadly, too many in the 
West, Americans and Europeans alike, seem 
to have forgotten the lessons of our 
common heritage and how the world we 
know came to be. And that should not be, 
and that cannot be. We must recall that the 
generation coming into its own in America 
and Western Europe is heir to gifts greater 
than those bestowed to any generation in 
history: peace, freedom, and prosperity. 
This inheritance is possible because 40 years 
ago the nations of the West joined in that 
noble, common cause called NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization]. And _ first, 
there was the vision, the concept of free 
peoples in North America and Europe 
working to protect their values. And 
second, there was the practical sharing of 
risks and burdens, and a realistic recogni- 
tion of Soviet expansionism. And finally, 
there was the determination to look beyond 
old animosities. The NATO alliance did 
nothing less than provide a way for West- 
ern Europe to heal centuries-old rivalries, 
to begin an era of reconciliation and resto- 
ration. It has been, in fact, a second Renais- 
sance of Europe. 


As you know best, this is not just the 40th 
birthday of the alliance, it’s also the 40th 
birthday of the Federal Republic: a republic 
born in hope, tempered by challenge. And 
at the height of the Berlin crisis in 1948, 
Ernst Reuter called on Germans to stand 
firm and confident, and you did—coura- 
geously, magnificently. 


And the historic genius of the German 
people has flourished in this age of peace, 
and your nation has become a leader in 
technology and the fourth largest economy 
on Earth. But more important, you have 
inspired the world by forcefully promoting 
the principles of human rights, democracy, 
and freedom. The United States and the 
Federal Republic have always been firm 
friends and allies, but today we share an 
added role: partners in leadership. 


Of course, leadership has a constant com- 
panion: responsibility. And our responsibil- 
ity is to look ahead and grasp the promise 
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of the future. I said recently that we’re at 
the end of one era and at the beginning of 
another. And I noted that in regard to the 
Soviet Union, our policy is to move beyond 
containment. For 40 years, the seeds of de- 
mocracy in Eastern Europe lay dormant, 
buried under the frozen tundra of the Cold 
War. And for 40 years, the world has waited 
for the Cold War to end. And decade after 
decade, time after time, the flowering 
human spirit withered from the chill of con- 
flict and oppression. And again, the world 
waited. But the passion for freedom cannot 
be denied forever. The world has waited 
long enough. The time is right. Let Europe 
be whole and free. 

To the founders of the alliance, this aspi- 
ration was a distant dream, and now it’s the 
new mission of NATO. If ancient rivals like 
Britain and France, or France and Germa- 
ny, can reconcile, then why not the nations 
of the East and West? In the East, brave 
men and women are showing us the way. 
Look at Poland, where Solidarity, Solidar- 
nosé, and the Catholic Church have won 
legal status. The forces of freedom are put- 
ting the Soviet status quo on the defensive. 
And in the West, we have succeeded be- 
cause we’ve been faithful to our values and 
our vision. And on the other side of the 
rusting Iron Curtain, their vision failed. 

The Cold War began with the division of 
Europe. It can only end when Europe is 
whole. Today it is this very concept of a 
divided Europe that is under siege. And 
that’s why our hopes run especially high, 
because the division of Europe is under 
siege not by armies but by the spread of 
ideas that began here, right here. It was a 
son of Mainz, Johannes Gutenberg, who lib- 
erated the mind of man through the power 
of the printed word. And that same liberat- 
ing power is unleashed today in a hundred 
new forms. The Voice of America, Deut- 
sche Welle allow us to enlighten millions 
deep within Eastern Europe and through- 
out the world. Television satellites allow us 
to bear witness from the shipyards of 
Gdansk to Tiananmen Square. But the mo- 
mentum for freedom does not just come 
from the printed word or the transistor or 
the television screen; it comes from a single 
powerful idea: democracy. 

This one idea is sweeping across Eurasia. 
This one idea is why the Communist world, 


from Budapest to Beijing, is in ferment. Of 
course, for the leaders of the East, it’s not 
just freedom for freedom’s sake. But what- 
ever their motivation, they are unleashing a 
force they will find difficult to channel or 
control: the hunger for liberty of oppressed 
peoples who’ve tasted freedom. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
Eastern Europe, the birthplace of the Cold 
War. In Poland, at the end of World War II, 
the Soviet Army prevented the free elec- 
tions promised by Stalin at Yalta. And today 
Poles are taking the first steps toward real 
election, so long promised, so long deferred. 
And in Hungary, at last we see a chance for 
multiparty competition at the ballot box. 

As President, I will continue to do all I 
can to help open the closed societies of the 
East. We seek self-determination for all of 
Germany and all of Eastern Europe. And 
we will not relax, and we must not waver. 
Again, the world has waited long enough. 

But democracy’s journey East is not easy. 
Intellectuals like the great Czech play- 
wright Vaclav Havel still work under the 
shadow of coercion. And repression still 
menaces too many peoples of Eastern 
Europe. Barriers and barbed wire still fence 
in nations. So, when I visit Poland and Hun- 
gary this summer, I will deliver this mes- 
sage: There cannot be a common European 
home until all within it are free to move 
from room to room. And I'll take another 
message: The path of freedom leads to a 
larger home, a home where West meets 
East, a democratic home, the common- 
wealth of free nations. 

And I said that positive steps by the Sovi- 
ets would be met by steps of our own. And 
this is why I announced on May 12th a 
readiness to consider granting to the Soviets 
temporary waiver of the Jackson-Vanik 
trade restrictions if they liberalize emigra- 
tion. And this is also why I announced on 
Monday that the United States is prepared 
to drop the “no exceptions” standard that 
has guided our approach to controlling the 
export of technology to the Soviet Union, 
lifting a sanction enacted in response to 
their invasion of Afghanistan. 

And in this same spirit, I set forth four 
proposals to heal Europe’s tragic division, to 
help Europe become whole and free. 
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First, I propose we strengthen and broad- 
en the Helsinki process to promote free 
elections and political pluralism in Eastern 
Europe. As the forces of freedom and de- 
mocracy rise in the East, so should our ex- 
pectations. And weaving together the slen- 
der threads of freedom in the East will re- 
quire much from the Western democracies. 

In particular, the great political parties of 
the West must assume an historic responsi- 
bility to lend counsel and support to those 
brave men and women who are trying to 
form the first truly representative political 
parties in the East, to advance freedom and 
democracy, to part the Iron Curtain. 

In fact, it’s already begun to part. The 
frontier of barbed wire and minefields be- 
tween Hungary and Austria is being re- 
moved, foot by foot, mile by mile. Just as 
the barriers are coming down in Hungary, 
so must they fall throughout all of Eastern 
Europe. Let Berlin be next. Let Berlin be 
next! Nowhere is the division between East 
and West seen more clearly than in Berlin. 
And there this brutal wall cuts neighbor 
from neighbor, brother from brother. And 
that wall stands as a monument to the fail- 
ure of communism. It must come down. 

Now, glasnost may be a Russian word, 
but “openness” is a Western concept. West 
Berlin has always enjoyed the openness of a 
free city, and our proposal would make all 
Berlin a center of commerce between East 
and West, a place of cooperation, not a 
point of confrontation. And we rededicate 
ourselves to the 1987 allied initiative to 
strengthen freedom and security in that di- 
vided city. And this, then, is my second 
proposal: Bring glasnost to East Berlin. 

My generation remembers a Europe rav- 
aged by war. And of course, Europe has 
long since rebuilt its proud cities and re- 
stored its majestic cathedrals. But what a 
tragedy it would be if your continent was 
again spoiled, this time by a more subtle 
and insidious danger—Chancellor referred 
to—that of poisoned rivers and acid rain. 
America’s faced an environmental tragedy 
in Alaska. Countries from France to Finland 
suffered after Chernobyl. West Germany is 
struggling to save the Black Forest today. 
And throughout, we have all learned a ter- 
rible lesson: Environmental destruction re- 
spects no borders. 
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So, my third proposal is to work together 
on these environmental problems, with the 
United States and Western Europe extend- 
ing a hand to the East. Since much remains 
to be done in both East and West, we ask 
Eastern Europe to join us in this common 
struggle. We can offer technical training, 
and assistance in drafting laws and regula- 
tions, and new technologies for tackling 
these awesome problems. And I invite the 
environmentalists and engineers of the East 
to visit the West, to share knowledge so we 
can succeed in this great cause. 

My fourth proposal, actually a set of pro- 
posals, concerns a less militarized Europe, 
the most heavily armed continent in the 
world. Nowhere is this more important than 
in the two Germanys. And that’s why our 
quest to safely reduce armament has a spe- 
cial significance for the German people. 

To those who are impatient with our 
measured pace in arms reductions, I re- 
spectfully suggest that history teaches us a 
lesson: that unity and strength are the cata- 
lyst and prerequisite to arms control. We’ve 
always believed that a strong Western de- 
fense is the best road to peace. Forty years 
of experience have proven us right. But 
we’ve done more than just keep the peace. 
By standing together, we have convinced 
the Soviets that their arms buildup has been 
costly and pointless. Let us not give them 
incentives to return to the policies of the 
past. Let us give them every reason to 
abandon the arms race for the sake of the 
human race. 

In this era of both negotiation and armed 
camps, America understands that West Ger- 
many bears a special burden. Of course, in 
this nuclear age, every nation is on the 
front line, but not all free nations are called 
to endure the tension of regular military 
activity or the constant presence of foreign 
military forces. We are sensitive to these 
special conditions that this needed presence 
imposes. 

To significantly ease the burden of armed 
camps in Europe, we must be aggressive in 
our pursuit of solid, verifiable agreements 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact. On 
Monday, with my NATO colleagues in Brus- 
sels, I shared my great hope for the future 
of conventional arms negotiations in 
Europe. I shared with them a proposal for 
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achieving significant reductions in the near 
future. 

And as you know, the Warsaw Pact has 
now accepted major elements of our West- 
ern approach to the new conventional arms 
negotiations in Vienna. The Eastern bloc 
acknowledges that a substantial imbalance 
exists between the conventional forces of 
the two alliances, and they’ve moved closer 
to NATO’s position by accepting most ele- 
ments of our initial conventional arms pro- 
posal. These encouraging steps have pro- 
duced the opportunity for creative and de- 
cisive action, and we shall not let that op- 
portunity pass. 

Our proposal has several key initiatives. I 
propose that we lock in the Eastern agree- 
ment to Western-proposed ceilings on tanks 
and armored troop carriers. We should also 
seek an agreement on common numerical 
ceiling for artillery in the range between 
NATO’s and that of the Warsaw Pact, pro- 
vided these definitional problems can be 
solved. And the weapons we remove must 
be destroyed. 

We should expand our current offer to 
include all land-based combat aircraft and 
helicopters by proposing that both sides 
reduce in these categories to a level 15 per- 
cent below the current NATO totals. Given 
the Warsaw Pact’s advantage in numbers, 
the Pact would have to make far deeper 
reductions than NATO to establish parity at 
those lower levels. Again, the weapons we 
remove must be destroyed. 

I propose a 20-percent cut in combat 
manpower in U.S.-stationed forces and a re- 
sulting ceiling on U.S. and Soviet ground 
and air forces stationed outside of national 
territory in the Atlantic-to-the-Urals zone at 
approximately 275,000 each. This reduction 
to parity, a fair and balanced level of 
strength, would compel the Soviets to 
reduce their 600,000-strong Red Army in 
Eastern Europe by 325,000. And these 
withdrawn forces must be demobilized. 

And finally, I call on President Gorbachev 
to accelerate the timetable for reaching 
these agreements. There is no reason why 
the 5-to-6-year timetable as suggested by 
Moscow is necessary. I propose a much 
more ambitious schedule. And we should 
aim to reach an agreement within 6 months 
to a year and accomplish reductions by 
1992, or 1993 at the latest. 


In addition to my conventional arms pro- 
posals, I believe that we ought to strive to 
improve the openness with which we and 
the Soviets conduct our military activities. 
And therefore, I want to reiterate my sup- 
port for greater transparency. I renew my 
proposal that the Soviet Union and its allies 
open their skies to reciprocal, unarmed 
aerial surveillance flights, conducted on 
short notice, to watch military activities. 
Satellites are a very important way to verify 
arms control agreements, but they do not 
provide constant coverage of the Soviet 
Union. An open skies policy would move 
both sides closer to a total continuity of cov- 
erage while symbolizing greater openness 
between East and West. 

These are my proposals to achieve a less 
militarized Europe. A short time ago, they 
would have been too revolutionary to con- 
sider, and yet today we may well be on the 
verge of a more ambitious agreement in 
Europe than anyone considered possible. 

But we're also challenged by develop- 
ments outside of NATO’s traditional areas 
of concern. Every Western nation still faces 
the global proliferation of lethal technol- 
ogies, including ballistic missiles and chemi- 
cal weapons. We must collectively control 
the spread of these growing threats. So, we 
should begin as soon as possible with a 
worldwide ban on chemical weapons. 

Growing political freedom in the East, a 
Berlin without barriers, a cleaner environ- 
ment, a less militarized Europe—each is a 
noble goal, and taken together they are the 
foundation of our larger vision: a Europe 
that is free and at peace with itself. And so, 
let the Soviets know that our goal is not to 
undermine their legitimate security inter- 
ests. Our goal is to convince them, step-by- 
step, that their definition of security is obso- 
lete, that their deepest fears are unfounded. 

When Western Europe takes its giant 
step in 1992, it will institutionalize what's 
been true for years: borders open to people, 
commerce, and ideas. No shadow of suspi- 
cion, no sinister fear is cast between you. 
The very prospect of war within the West is 
unthinkable to our citizens. But such a 
peaceful integration of nations into a world 
community does not mean that any nation 
must relinquish its culture, much less its 
sovereignty. 
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This process of integration, a subtle weav- 
ing of shared interests, which is so nearly 
complete in Western Europe, has now final- 
ly begun in the East. We want to help the 
nations of Eastern Europe realize what we, 
the nations of Western Europe, learned 
long ago: The foundation of lasting security 
comes not from tanks, troops, or barbed 
wire; it is built on shared values and agree- 
ments that link free peoples. The nations of 
Eastern Europe are rediscovering the glo- 
ries of their national heritage. So, let the 
colors and hues of national culture return to 
these grey societies of the East. Let Europe 
forge a peace of tension for a peace of trust, 
one in which the peoples of the East and 
West can rejoice, a continent that is diverse 
yet whole. 

Forty years of Cold War have tested 
Western resolve and the strength of our 
values. NATO’s first mission is now nearly 
complete. But if we are to fulfill our 
vision—our European vision—the chal- 
lenges of the next 40 years will ask no less 
of us. Together, we shall answer the call. 
The world has waited long enough. 

Thank you for inviting me to Mainz. May 
God bless you all. Long live the friendship 
between Germany and the United States. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:16 p.m. in 
the Rheingoldhalle, an auditorium in 
Mainz. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Dr. Carl-Ludwig Wagner, Minister-Presi- 
dent of Rheinland-Pfalz, and Lord-Mayor 
Herman-Harmut Weyel. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
in London, United Kingdom 

June 1, 1989 


The President. Let me just thank the 
Prime Minister on behalf of our entire trav- 
eling squad. She and I talked in detail about 
a wide array of issues. I want to thank her, 
and I want to assert here that the special 
relationship that has existed between the 
United Kingdom and the United States is 
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continuing and will continue. And once 
again, Madam Prime Minister, my sincere 
thanks to you for a very encouraging and 
frank exchange that we had. It’s only with 
friends that you can take off the gloves and 
talk from the heart. And I felt that I was 
with a friend today, and I can assure the 
people in the United Kingdom that, from 
our side of the Atlantic, this relationship is 
strong and will continue to be. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the President comes here after a very, 
very successful NATO summit due to the 
leadership of the United States under the 
Presidency of George Bush. We talked 
about the followup to these matters. We 
talked also about the very difficult situation 
in the Middle East. We talked about the 
situation in China. We talked about matters 
in South Africa. And we have talked about 
matters in the Argentine and in Central 
America. 

And so, I think you'll agree we have cov- 
ered an extremely wide range of subjects, 
and yet the morning has been too short. We 
spoke together for about an hour and three- 
quarters and then joined our foreign minis- 
ters and Mr. Scowcroft [Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs]. And 
they, too, had considered some of these 
matters and others. We then also talked 
about the problems in Cambodia and the 
problems with the Vietnamese boat people 
still going to Hong Kong. 

So, you can see that we have compressed 
a great deal into the time. We think very 
much the same way, which isn’t surprising. 
And we're absolutely delighted that we 
have in President Bush a President of the 
United States who is staunch and steadfast 
on everything which is of fundamental 
value to democracy, freedom, and justice— 
necessary to keep our country secure, and 
yet forever stretching out the hand of 
friendship with other nations across the Eu- 
ropean divide, trying to extend to the world 
some of the benefits which we enjoy, but 
take for granted. 

We are in a period when, as the Presi- 
dent has said in some of his most excellent 
speeches, it’s the end of containment. It’s 
freedom on the offensive—a peaceful offen- 
sive—throughout the world. I think they 
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have been some of the most valuable and 
happy talks I’ve had for a very long time, 
and we thank and congratulate the Presi- 
dent. 

Q. Mrs. Thatcher—— 

Q. Mrs. Prime Minister-—— 

The Prime Minister. No, no, now, one at 
a time. 

Q. All right, Mrs. Thatcher, can I ask, first 
of all—— 

The Prime Minister. One moment. You 
question me frequently. What about the 
President? 


European-U.S. Relations 


Q. Well, perhaps I can ask both of you: Is 
Britain America’s most important ally in 
Europe? 

The Prime Minister. | think you might 
put it more tactfully. [Laughter] America 
has allies throughout Europe and through- 
out the free world. I would like to think 
that we pride ourselves of being among the 
foremost of United States friends, and we 
will always be. I think it’s quite wrong, that 
because you have one friend, you should 
exclude the possibility of other friendships 
as well. And I’m sure the President doesn’t, 
and I don’t. We both have many friends in 
Europe. 

The President. Very good answer. 

Q. Mr. Bush, can I ask you: Do you think 
that West Germany and France will in- 
creasingly share the spotlight in the so- 
called special relationship you have with 
Mrs. Thatcher? 

The President. 1 think that the special 
relationship that I referred to in my open- 
ing remarks speaks for itself. And I think 
the remarks that the Prime Minister just 
made about U.K.’s propensity for friendship 
with other nations and the United States 
friendship with other nations—those re- 
marks speak for themselves. And so, I 
would simply say, I expect this relationship 
to continue on the steady keel because it is 
so fundamentally based on common values. 
And the NATO alliance, for example, is not 
going to divide up into inside cliques of 
who is the closest friend to whom. 

But the point I want to make here is that 
I value the judgment, the conviction, the 
principled stance of Prime Minister Thatch- 
er. I’ve been privileged to know her and 
work with her in a—for me, a lesser capac- 


ity, for 8 years. And this visit alone, as we 
crossed many, many borders and discussed 
the problems, reassures me and just reaf- 
firms what I’ve always felt: that we have a 
very, very special relationship. But it 
needn’t be at the expense of our friendship 
with other countries. 

The Prime Minister. Just one more. 
That’s the other television channel. One 
more. 


Eastern Europe 


Q. Mr. Bush, what exactly can Britain do 
to bring about this further freedom in East- 
ern Europe that you said you want to seeP 

The President. Well, they’ve already done 
one step, and that is to help NATO come 
out with a very sound proposal. I can tell 
you that the Prime Minister and her able 
Foreign Minister [Sir Geoffrey Howe] 
helped shape this whole NATO proposal, 
which both of us think is a very forward- 
looking document, adhering to principles. 
So, it’s not a question of the future; they’ve 
already performed since I’ve been here in 
the last few days a very useful role. And 
there are many other areas where, just on a 
bilateral basis, that I’m sure the United 
Kingdom can influence and encourage this 
trend to democracy that the Prime Minister 
referred to—many other areas. The U.K. is 
widely respected in Eastern Europe. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you. I think 
Mrs. Bush awaits. No, that was the last ques- 
tion. Thank you for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. at 
10 Downing Street, the Prime Minister’s res- 
idence. Prior to their remarks, the President 
and the Prime Minister participated in a 
bilateral meeting with U.S. and British offi- 
cials. 


Remarks to Members of the American 
Embassy Community in London, 
United Kingdom 


June 1, 1989 


The President. Thank you so much for 
that warm welcome back. Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. I’d like you to meet some that 
have been traveling with us to NATO and 
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Italy, and then to Germany. I see General 
Scowcroft standing over here, who I know 
most of you feel you know because of his 
many years of public service—Brent Scow- 
croft. In that far corner over there is a 
household word for those who plug into 
CNN: Marlin Fitzwater, my esteemed— 
standing right over there. I don’t see our 
Chief of Staff, John Sununu, but maybe he 
branched off. [Laughter] But in any event, I 
owe them a tremendous vote of thanks, to 
say nothing of our able Secretary of State, 
for the job that they did as a team repre- 
senting our interests, the United States in- 
terest, and I think the interest of the free 
world at NATO. Their support was abso- 
lutely superb—their imagination, their crea- 
tivity. Jim Baker, who gets tired when he 
drives to work in the morning—{laugh- 
ter}—stayed up until about 1:30 hammering 
out in the darndest way an agreement that 
has received strong support around the 
world. And I am grateful to him and, as I 
say, Brent and all those who are part of our 
team, to say nothing of the support of Bob 
Blackwell and others who are with us who 
did an awful lot of heavy lifting. 

So, we come in here today feeling en- 
couraged, not overconfident. But I think 
the alliance is strong; I think it’s together. 
And I think now we have to follow up and 
do those things that our joint communique 
committed us to do. And of course, we will 
be needing the support of the able Foreign 
Service offices in every post to get this job 
done. 

I have standing next to me—or I did 
before I came to this podium—our mystery 
guest. [Laughter] And I know that all of 
you—it doesn’t matter what your religious 
convictions are—have the same respect and 
love for Billy that Barbara and I have—Billy 
Graham, Dr. Graham, who is here once 
again doing the Lord’s work. And I ran into 
him downstairs, not just by accident, be- 
cause if he hadn’t come to see me, we'd 
have darn sure gone to see him. And so, I 
just wanted to welcome the great son of 
North Carolina. 

I want to thank everybody in this Embas- 
sy. We’re now shifting to bilaterals, as we 
say, because I have been on the receiving 
end of Presidential visits. And they can be a 
pluperfect pain. [Laughter] What is your 
admin officer? 
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Audience member. Larry Russell. 

The President. Larry Russell. Is Larry still 
speaking to me? Where is he? [Laughter] 
But I want to thank him, wherever he is, 
because these admin officers bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the load. I don’t want to 
single him out, because I know there is po- 
litical; I know the military play a part in all 
of this; security plays a part on it; communi- 
cators are overworked. And the only thing I 
can say is, You can breathe easy tomorrow 
about 10, because I promise to leave on 
schedule. [Laughter] But thank you, in. the 
meantime, for the fantastic support of this, 
one of the greatest Embassies that the 
United States has anywhere in the world. 

I meant what I said about the Foreign 
Service. I think you have had an outstand- 
ing DCM [Deputy Chief of Mission] here, 
and the fact that he will be assuming very, 
very high-level responsibilities back in 
Washington is of enormous comfort to me. 
And Ray is going to do a superb job back 
there, taking on the breadth of responsibil- 
ities that not many have in that depart- 
ment. And I personally look forward to 
working with him, and I know I can learn 
an awful lot from what you taught him 
right here in this Embassy. [Laughter] 

I want to mention the Marines. Some- 
times we forget them, but I don’t. And I 
have great respect for them, and I want to 
thank them for the job they do. And let me 
also mention the citizens of the U.K. with 
whom we all work in the Embassy. And I 
expect some are here, but you can’t tell 
them from us. [Laughter] And that’s one of 
the great things about it. [Laughter] 

But really, I am indebted to each of you, 
because I know you never lose your alle- 
giance to your own country. You never 
should. But the contribution you make to 
an Embassy of this nature is simply incalcu- 
lable, and I am grateful to all of you. And I 
hear from the Ambassador and from all of 
those with whom I have contact back home 
of the great job that the Brits do who are 
part of our Embassy. And I hope you feel 
loved and wanted, because that’s the way 
we feel about you. So, thank you for your 
contribution to the American foreign policy 
and to the success of this Embassy. 

I, too, want to mention what Jimmy said 
about—Secretary Baker, I mean, said 
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about—{/aughter|—Marie Burke. We can’t 
dwell on it, but she was a valued member 
of the Foreign Service, and I was told that 
serving since 1971 in a number of posts. 
And all I can do is express my condolences 
to her friends and, obviously, her family, 
and my sympathy. And I would like to 
think that someday the culprit can be found 
and all of that. But the main thing is, I 
know you all miss her, and I want you to 
know that I respect that concept of service 
that she epitomized. 

This Embassy has got a new Ambassador, 
and I have known Henry Catto and his 
wife, Jessica, for a long time. And he will be 
an outstanding Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom. It is one of the very most impor- 
tant posts we have. And the fact that I 
asked him to come here and that he accept- 
ed I hope sends a signal to our British 
friends that in him they have somebody 
who is very, very close to this President and 
who has my full confidence. And I hope 
that’s something that brings joy to you be- 
cause I think an Ambassador often is seen as 
the President’s personal representative in 
these countries. That’s the way the law has 
it, and that’s the way it is. And Henry has 
my full confidence, and as you come to 
know him, get used to his eccentricities. 
[Laughter] I don’t know who to blame for 
the cow on the front yard at Winfield 
House, but nevertheless—Jessica? [Laugh- 
ter] No, Jessica and Henry are going to do a 
first class job here, and I just wanted you to 
know from me that I have full confidence 
in them. 

We came here just a few days ago, it 
seems. We went to Italy, and there we not 
only had a marvelous bilateral visit, but I 
had the opportunity to go to Nettuno and 
there honor our war dead, those who fell at 
Anzio beachhead. And the spirit of the Ital- 
ian people, not just at Anzio but in Rome 
itself, for the American flag as it went by 
was really wonderful. And I think our rela- 
tions are good there. And in Belgium, of 
course, the emphasis was multilateral, al- 
though again, we have good relations with 
Belgium. The emphasis was on trying to 
bring NATO together and project ourselves 
out into an optimistic future with strength. 
And as I say, I think that was accomplished. 
We have a big job to follow up on all that 
now. And again, the political section here, I 


know, will be asked to present accurately 
and fully, as will our military here, our posi- 
tion. 

To our friends in the United Kingdom, 
we've got to stay on the same wavelength 
with them, and we will. We’ve been strong, 
Margaret Thatcher being extraordinarily 
gracious in her comments about this U.S. 
initiative and this NATO collective decision. 
So, that went well. Yesterday in Germany— 
I wish all of you could have been with us, 
not just for the trip that Barbara and I had 
down the Rhine on a beautiful sunny day 
getting to—excuse me, Billy—kiss the wine 
princess and things like that. [Laughter] But 
again, you’d have been proud, because all 
along the way, and these castles and tourist 
hotels, where the American flags were out 
for about 2 hours—going down the Rhine 
River on this marvelous cruise boat not only 
with the Chancellor of the Federal Repub- 
lic and the Foreign Minister but many of 
the leaders of Germany. 

And so, I can report to you—and I think I 
can sort through cosmetics and reality—that 
it’s real. The job that many of you have 
done when posted on the Continent itself is 
paying off, because the bilateral relationship 
with Germany is strong. And then today 
our meetings with Margaret Thatcher went 
very well, indeed. And of course, we just 
were honored to be received by Her Majes- 
ty the Queen. And we had a delightful 
luncheon at which the Queen presented 
Barbara with a picture of the Queen and 
one of our puppies that she just saw down 
in Kentucky. [Laughter] 

So, it’s been a wonderful day, and I will 
simply end where I began by thanking 
you—all of you—whatever end of this com- 
plex Embassy you're in, for your service to 
the greatest, freest, most wonderful country 
on the face of the Earth. Thank you, and 
God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:15 p.m. at 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence in London. 
He was introduced by Secretary of State 
James A. Baker Ill. In his remarks, the 
President referred to Brent Scowcroft, As- 
sistant to the President for National Securi- 
ty Affairs; Marlin Fitzwater, the President's 
Press Secretary; Robert D. Blackwell, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and Senior 
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Director for European and Soviet Affairs; 
evangelist Billy Graham; Raymond Seitz, 
Assistant Secretary of State-designate for 
European Affairs; and Marie Burke, a For- 
eign Service officer murdered while serving 
in the U.S. Embassy in London. 


White House Statement on the 
Anniversary of the Signing of the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty With the Soviet Union 


June 1, 1989 


One year ago today, on June 1, 1988, the 
President of the United States and the 
President of the Soviet Union exchanged 
the instruments of ratification bringing into 
force the intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF) treaty, the first in history to bring 
about actual reductions in nuclear arsenals. 

The goal of the INF treaty—the complete 
elimination of INF missile systems under 
conditions of strict verification—is being ac- 
complished. Since the summer of 1988, 
when eliminations began with the destruc- 
tion of a Soviet SS-20 at Kapustin Yar and 
an American Pershing II at Longhorn, 
Texas, both sides have continued to elimi- 
nate INF missiles, launchers, and support 
equipment in the presence of inspectors 
from the other side. 

The achievement of the INF treaty was a 
signal victory for NATO solidarity and polit- 
ical resolve and a contribution to greater 
security for our allies. It established the 
long-held alliance principles of asymmetri- 
cal reductions to reach equality of forces, 
and effective verification as essential com- 
ponents of arms control agreements. These 
principles remain keystones of our ap- 
proach to arms control. 

The agenda ahead is even more challeng- 
ing as we move forward with NATO’s con- 
ventional force proposals and the Presi- 
dent’s initiative this week for added reduc- 
tions. Further, we seek stabilizing reduc- 
tions in strategic arsenals and increased reli- 
ance on strategic defenses and a truly 
global and effective verifiable ban on chem- 
ical weapons. We will spare no effort to 
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achieve agreements that will reduce the 
risk of war and strengthen the foundations 
for peace. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Funding of the Landsat Satellite 
Program 


June 1, 1989 


The President today announced he had 
approved funding for continued operations 
of Landsat satellites 4 and 5 and for the 
completion and launch of Landsat 6. The 
President’s action endorsed a recommenda- 
tion from the National Space Council, 
chaired by Vice President Dan Quayle. The 
President also directed the National Space 
Council and the Office of Management and 
Budget to review options with the intention 
of continuing Landsat-type data collections 
after Landsat 6. 

Landsat, which takes detailed photo- 
graphs of the Earth, is the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s civil, space-based, land-remote sens- 
ing program. Landsat-type imagery data is 
important for such applications as global 
change research, environmental monitor- 
ing, law enforcement, natural resource esti- 
mates, national security, and a variety of 
private sector uses. In addition, Landsat 
provides a visible symbol of the U.S. com- 
mitment to, and leadership in, the use of 
space for the common good. 

Over recent years, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that commercializing the 
entire Landsat program would not be feasi- 
ble until at least the end of the century. 
Since earlier government planning was 
based on commercializing the entire pro- 
gram, the absence of near-term commercial 
viability threatened continuity of Landsat 
and jeopardized continuity of Landsat data. 
The National Space Council, at its first 
meeting on May 12, recommended the 
action endorsed by President Bush today. 

Continued operation of Landsat 4 and 5 
will require an additional $5 million in FY 
89 and $19 million in FY 90. Cost of com- 
pletion and launch of Landsat 6 by 1991 has 
already been included in the Commerce 
Department budget. 
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Nomination of Timothy B. Atkeson To 
Be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
June 1, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Timothy B. Atkeson to be 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (International Activi- 
ties). He would succeed Jennifer Joy 
Manson. 

Mr. Atkeson is currently a partner with 
Steptoe and Johnson in Washington, DC. 
From 1975 to the present, he has been in 
private practice. Mr. Atkeson served as 
General Counsel for the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality in the Executive Office 
of the President, 1970 to 1973; and General 
Counsel to the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, United States Congress, 1974. 

Mr. Atkeson graduated from Harvard 
College (B.A., 1947); Oxford University 
(B.A., 1949; M.A., 1954); and Yale Law 
School (LL.B., 1952; J.D., 1951). He was 
born April 18, 1927, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Nomination of Shirley Temple Black 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia 


June 1, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Shirley Temple Black to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. She 
would succeed Julian Martin Niemczyk. 

Ambassador Black has served as a Repre- 
sentative to 24th General Assembly of the 
United Nations, 1969-1970. She has also 
served as United States Ambassador to 
Ghana, 1974-1976; and as Chief of Protocol 
at the White House, 1976-1977. She was a 
Member of the U.S. Delegation on African 
Refugee Problems in Geneva, 1981; and a 
Member of the Public Advisory Commis- 
sion, United Nations Conference on Law of 
the Sea. She was Deputy Chairman, US. 
Delegation, United Nations Conference on 
Human Environment in Stockholm, 1970- 
1972. Ambassador Black has also served as 


Special Assistant to the Chairman of the 
President’s Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, 1972-1974. 

Ambassador Black was born April 23, 
1928 in Santa Monica, CA. She is married to 
Charles A. Black. 


Continuation of Michael Ussery as 
United States Ambassador to Morocco 


June 1, 1989 


The President today announced that Mi- 
chael Ussery would continue to serve as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Kingdom of Morocco. 

Since 1988 Mr. Ussery has served as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Morocco. Prior to this he served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs, Department of 
State, 1985-1988; Special Assistant for 
White House Liaison, 1983-1985; Special 
Assistant in the Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Department of State, 
1981-1983; and administrative assistant for 
Congressman Carroll Campbell, 1979-1981. 
In addition, he has served as planner for the 
South Carolina Disaster Preparedness 
Agency, 1975-1976; and as a legislative aide 
in the Georgia House of Representatives, 
1973-1975. 

Mr. Ussery graduated from Newberry 
College (B.A., 1973). He was born January 
20, 1951, in Columbia, SC. He is married, 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of C. Howard Wilkins, Jr. 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
The Netherlands 


June 1, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate C. Howard Wilkins, Jr., to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of The Netherlands. He would 
succeed John Shad. 
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Mr. Wilkins is the founder of Maverick 
Development Corp. and has served as the 
president since 1975. He has also served as 
chairman of the board for Maverick Restau- 
rant Corp. since 1981. Mr. Wilkins was vice 
chairman of the board, Pizza Hut, Inc., 
1974 to 1975; founder of Pizza Hut Corp. of 
America and president and chairman of the 
board, 1970 to 1974; and franchise director, 
then vice president of Pizza Hut, Inc., 1968 
to 1970. 


Mr. Wilkins graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1960). He was born in 1938 in 
Wichita, KS. Mr. Wilkins is married, has five 
children, and currently resides in Wichita, 
KS. 


Continuation of Richard W. Boehm as 
United States Ambassador to Oman 


June 1, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Richard Wood Boehm would continue to 
serve as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Sultanate of Oman. 


Mr. Boehm has served as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Sultanate of 
Oman since 1988. Prior to this, he served as 
Diplomat-in-Residence and visiting profes- 
sor at Howard University in Washington, 
DC, 1987-1988; United States Ambassador 
to Cyprus, 1984-1987; Deputy Examiner in 
the Bureau of Examiners for Foreign Serv- 
ice, Department of State, 1984; Adviser to 
the United States Delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, 
1983; and was appointed career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, 1981. In addi- 
tion, he has served as Public Affairs Adviser 
at the Bureau of Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, 1969-1971. 


Mr. Boehm graduated from Adelphi Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1959) and George Washington 
University (M.A., 1969). He was born June 
25, 1926 in New York, NY. He has two 
children. 
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Nomination of Morris D. Busby To Be 
Ambassador While Serving as 
Coordinator for Counterterrorism 


June 1, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Morris Dempson Busby to 
be accorded the rank of Ambassador during 
his tenure as Coordinator for Counterter- 
rorism. 

Since 1987 Ambassador Busby has served 
as Roving Ambassador and Special Envoy 
for Central America. He has also served as 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, 1987-1988; and 
headed a special State Department office to 
oversee the assistance program to the Nica- 
raguan resistance, 1987. From 1984 to 1987 
he served as Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Mexico City. Ambassador Busby joined the 
Department of State in 1973, serving in 
various capacities: Director of the Office of 
Oceans and Polar Affairs, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Oceans Affairs, and as Ambas- 
sador of the United States for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs. From 1981 to 1983 he was 
Alternate Representative to the Conference 
on Disarmament in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Ambassador Busby graduated from Mar- 
shall University and has received a master’s 
degree from the George Washington Uni- 
versity. He was a Naval Officer for 15 years. 
He attended the U.S. Naval Destroyer 
School, the Defense Intelligence School, 
and the Naval War College. He has been 
awarded the Meritorious Service Award, 
the Navy Commendation Medal, and the 
Bronze Star. He is a native of Huntington, 
WV. Ambassador Busby is married and has 
two children. 


Designation of Roger B. Porter as 
Acting Chairman of the President’s 
Commission on White House 
Fellowships 


June 1, 1989 


The President has designated Roger B. 
Porter to be Acting Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on White House Fellow- 
ships. 





Currently Mr. Porter is Assistant to the 
President for Economic and Domestic 
Policy. Prior to this, Mr. Porter served as 
IBM professor of government and business 
at Harvard University and faculty chairman 
of the program for senior managers in gov- 
ernment; Deputy Assistant to the President 
and Director of the White House Office of 
Policy Development; Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Policy Council, 1974-1977; 
and as Counselor to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In addition, he has served as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Cabinet Council on 
Economic Affairs, 1981-1985; assistant dean 
and tutor in politics at the Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 1971-1972; and associate director 
of the Utah local government moderniza- 
tion study, 1972. 

Mr. Porter received his B.A. degree from 
Brigham Young University, B. Phil. from 
Oxford University, and his M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Harvard University. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 26 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush arrived at Ciampino Airport, Rome, 
Italy. Following the arrival ceremony, they 
went to Villa Taverna, the home of the U.S. 
Ambassador and their residence during 
their stay in Italy. 


May 27 

In the morning, the President and USS. 
Ambassador Maxwell Rabb went to Villa 
Madama, where they participated in a bilat- 
eral meeting with Prime Minister Ciriaco 
De Mita and US. and Italian officials. 

In the afternoon, President Bush went to 
Quirinale Palace and participated in a bilat- 
eral meeting with President Francesco Cos- 
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siga and U.S. and Italian officials. President 
Bush then attended a luncheon hosted by 
President Cossiga in the State Dining Room 
at the palace. Following, the luncheon, 
President Bush returned to Villa Taverna. 

Later in the afternoon, the President 
hosted a reception in his residence. After 
the reception, the President and Mrs. Bush 
went to the Vatican for an audience with 
Pope John Paul II in the Papal Library. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a reception and dinner 
hosted by Prime Minister De Mita at Villa 
Madama. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
the President and Mrs. Bush returned to 
their residence. 


May 28 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended Mass at the Church of San 
Francesco. Afterwards, they went to the 
Sicily-Rome American Cemetery, where 
they participated in a Memorial Day cere- 
mony with Prime Minister De Mita and 
U.S. and Italian officials. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to Villa Taverna and hosted 
a private luncheon for Prime Minister De 
Mita and U.S. and Italian officials. Later 
that afternoon, the President and Mrs. Bush 
left Rome and traveled to Brussels, Bel- 
gium, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation Summit. 

In the evening, following the arrival cere- 
mony at Zaventem International Airport in 
Brussels, the President and Mrs. Bush went 
to Chateau Stuyvenberg, their residence 
during their stay in Belgium. There, at the 
chateau, the President participated in a bi- 
lateral meeting with Prime Minister Wil- 
fried Martens and U.S. and Belgian officials. 


May 29 

In the morning, the President went to 
NATO Headquarters. There he met with 
Secretary-General Manfred Woerner and 
attended the opening ceremony and first 
working session of the summit. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a luncheon at Brussels Palace hosted by 
King Baudouin I. Following the luncheon, 
the President returned to NATO Headquar- 
ters and attended the summit’s second 
working session. At its conclusion, he re- 
turned to Chateau Stuyvenberg. 
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In the evening, the President went to Val 
Duchesse for a working dinner for NATO 
heads of state and government. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner, the President re- 
turned to his residence. 


May 30 

In the morning, the President went to 
NATO Headquarters, where he participated 
in the third working session of the summit 
and then met with members of the military 
staffs. 

In the afternoon, President Bush went to 
Berlaymont, the European Commission 
Headquarters, and met with Jaques Delors, 
President of the Commission of European 
Communities, and other Commission repre- 
sentatives. Later, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left Brussels and traveled to Bonn, 
West Germany. 

The President and Mrs. Bush arrived at 
Koln-Bonn Airport and went to Villa Ham- 
merschmidt, the official residence of the 
West German President, where they par- 
ticipated in an arrival ceremony and a wel- 
coming reception hosted by President Rich- 
ard von Weizsicker. Later, the President 
and Mrs. Bush went to the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor’s residence and then to La Redoute 
Castle, where they attended a dinner 
hosted by Chancellor Helmut Kohl. At the 
conclusion of the dinner, they returned to 
the Ambassador’s residence, where they 
stayed overnight. 


May 31 

In the morning, President Bush attended 
a private breakfast at Villa Hammerschmidt 
hosted by President von Weizsicker and 
then went to the Chancellery and partici- 
pated in a bilateral meeting with Chancel- 
lor Kohl and U.S. and West German offi- 
cials. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush, accompanied by Chancellor and Mrs. 
Kohl, went on a Rhine River cruise, leaving 
from Oberwesel and arriving at Koblenz. 
Later the President and Mrs. Bush went to 
Rhein-Main Air Force Base and participated 
in a departure ceremony. They then trav- 
eled to London, United Kingdom. 

The President and Mrs. Bush were greet- 
ed in an arrival ceremony at Heathrow Air- 
port, London, and went to Winfield House, 
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their residence during their stay in the 
United Kingdom. 


June 1 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a luncheon at Buckingham Palace hosted by 
Queen Elizabeth II. Later in the afternoon 
they returned to Winfield House. 


June 2 
The President and Mrs. Bush left London 
and traveled to Kennebunkport, ME. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 31 


Keith Lapham Brown, 

of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Denmark, to which 
position he was appointed during the recess 
of the Senate from October 22, 1988, to 
January 3, 1989. 


William Andreas Brown, 

of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Israel, to which position he was 
appointed during the recess of the Senate 
from October 22, 1988, to January 3, 1989. 


Dee V. Benson, 

of Utah, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Utah for the term of 4 years, 
vice Brent D. Ward, resigned. 


Thomas Joseph Murrin, 
of Pennsylvania, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Donna F. Tuttle, resigned. 





Submitted May 31—Continued 


Quincy Mellon Krosby, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice G. Philip Hughes, re- 
signed. 


C. Austin Fitts, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Thomas T. Demery, resigned. 


Jeffrey Neil Shane, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Transportation, vice Greg- 
ory S. Dole. 


Charles E.M. Kolb, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Under Secretary 
for Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, De- 
partment of Education, vice Bruce M. 
Carnes, resigned, to which position he was 
appointed during the recess of the Senate 
from October 22, 1988, to January 3, 1989. 


Fred T. Goldberg, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, vice Lawrence B. Gibbs, re- 
signed. 


Reggie B. Walton, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Associate 
Director for National Drug Control Policy. 
(New Position—P.L. 100-690) 


Delos Cy Jamison, 

of Montana, to be Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, vice Robert F. Burford, 
resigned. 


Withdrawn May 31 


Keith Lapham Brown, 

of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Denmark, which was 
sent to the Senate on January 3, 1989. 


William Andreas Brown, 

of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
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Withdrawn May 31—Continued 


and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Israel, which was sent to the 
Senate on January 3, 1989. 


Gregory S. Dole, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Transportation, vice Matthew V. 
Scocozza, resigned, which was sent to the 
Senate on January 3, 1989. 


Charles E.M. Kolb, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Under Secretary for Planning, Budget, and 
Evaluation, Department of Education, vice 
Bruce M. Carnes, resigned, which was sent 
to the Senate on January 3, 1989. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 28 


Transcript: 
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Older Americans Month—666 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
542 

Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—757 


Proclamations—Continued 
Small Business Week—677 
Smith-Lever Act 75th Anniversary—658 
Trauma Awareness Month—725 
World Trade Week—666 


Statements by the President 


See also Appointments and Nominations; Bill 
Signings 

Death of Lucille Ball—623 

Global climate change, international discus- 
sions—699 

Health care for infants, children, and pregnant 
women—574 

Panama’s Presidential elections—629 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


See also Bill Signings; Checklist at the end of 
each issue 
ABB-‘Vestinghouse joint 


venture, proposed 


Swiss/Swedish acquisition—732 

Assassination of Lt. Col. James N. Rowe, USA, 
in the Philippines—592 

China 


Chairman Wan Li of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the National People’s Congress, 
meeting—761 

Student demonstrations—747 

E] Salvador, meeting with President-elect Cris- 
tiani—506 

Export Enhancement Program—654 

International Committee of the Red Cross 
president Cornelio Sommaruga, meeting— 

724 

Israel, meeting with Defense Minister Rabin— 

766 


Lebanon—573, 598 

Nicaragua, meeting with Violeta Chamorro— 
667 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization Summit— 
670 

Pan American Flight 103, meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the bombing victims’ families— 
466 

Polish roundtable accords—489 

President and Mrs. Bush’s 1988 Income Tax 
return—521 

President’s physical examination—687 

Saudi Arabia, arms sales certification, justifica- 
tion—541 

Savings and loan financing legislation—746 

Semiautomatic weapons, suspension of im- 
ports—490 

Soviet Central American policy—489 

Venezuela, meeting with President Perez—465 
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